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EWER GAS IS INO 


THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 


CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. 


EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 


Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 


ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 








By EDITH O’GORMAN, 


THE 


(Now Lecturing in this Country ). 





Post-free from the Publishers, 
LILE & FAWCETT, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED. 


ESCAPED NUN, 


46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 
7th EDITION. 50th THOUSAND. ESTABLISHED g 183 5. 
CONTAIN “ARE i 
MERCURY. VEGETABLE, 





Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials ‘published from time to time. _By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders whick result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
— for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 
oe Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a 

ILY MEDICINE, ements have found them a simple and 
—- remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sza Sickness ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brurovs CompLarnrs. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, i . Boxes, price 7}d., 1s, r}d. 
and 2s, od., by G. WHELPTON & SO iP Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, ndon, and sent free to any oe of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abroad. 





DR. SMITH’S 


TONG PURIFYING MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy 
for the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, 
Qld Sores, 5: , Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore 
&c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health. 

ONE 11s. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will 
prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of the Invalid, who 
may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 

Sold i in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 11s. each. Norts.— The rrs. Bottle 
or onal as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one 11s. Bottle is 
sufficient to Cure 

Sold oy all Chesists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had 
Direct From THE LasoraTory, by sending the amount in Stamps 
or Postal Order. 

H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Agents.—Barciay & Son, 95, Farringdon Street, London, W.C., 
and all Wholesale Ronen 


PACE WOQDCOLK S 





WIND PILLS 


GOUD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 15. 14d., 
as. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should an difficulty occur, enclose 





14, 33, Or 54 Stam ramps. according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK 
Calvert Street, RWICH formerly of Lincoln), and they wi 
be sent free by return of post. 
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Advertisements should be sent to LILE & FAWCETT, Advertising Agents, Ludgate Circus, London, E.O, 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


Bites 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT BLOOD. roti iD \RESTORER 


cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
its effects are marvellous. | 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
ef cries orgy Peoan in oon appanage ed 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent toany address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 


The Lizsoln & Midland Counties Drug Sempany, 
LINCOLN. : ‘ 















TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 
4 What every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to contain— 
J 





A Bottle of 


HENO’S FRUIT? SATII. 


Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE is immensely increased. 


A SONG OF GRATITUDE. 


By an F.8.A. of 80 years of Age. 


These words a wise Physician said: 
““STOMACH’S a master all should dread.” 
Oppose his laws—for Death prepare! 
Obey them—health will triumph there! 
With grateful thanks | hail thy name, 
ENO! and strive to give it fame. 

Your SALT OF FRUIT can bring me ease, 
And give me comfort when | please; 
By true aperient, strong or mild, 

To calm a man or soothe a child; 

Aid Nature, without force or strain; 
Strengthen heart, liver, lung, and brain; 
Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 
The blood-heat not too high nor low. 
So bringing health, at little cost, 
Restoring what neglect had lost! 

To ENO’S SALT | owe a debt, 

The grateful mind may not forget : 
With rhyme that debt in part | pay, 
Experience teaching what to say. 


























Asa natural product of Nature, use Eno’s Fruit Salt, prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great 
value in keeping the Blood Pure. Asa means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the ground-work of Malarious Diseases, 
Blood-Poisons, and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Summer 
Beverage or asa gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion. 


TP tPoRTANT TO PARENTS.—Should a parent have nothing to bestow cna child but a narrow education, still he will bless you 

if you form his body to health and strength and activity, whether he earns his simple meal by labour at the plough, anvil, or axe. On the 
contrary, if you neglect his health and strength, and leave him a debilitated wretch, he would curse you, though a millionaire. Eno’s 
Fruit Salt is an Indispensable Requisite in the Preservation of Children’s Health 


TIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. Eno’s Fruit Salt is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use Eno’s Fruit Sait.—‘All our customers 
for Eno’s Fruit Salt would not be without it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from it.— Woop Brorners, 
Chemists, Jersey, 1878.” 
‘ “*NATRO.”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have, on three separate occasions, been attac ked by fever, from which, on the 
first occasion, I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however,completely repulsed, ina remarkably short space of 
time, by the use of your valuable Fruit Salt, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude 
for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I 
am but ebeying the dictates of duty.— Believe me to be, sir, gratefully yours, Hersert F. Tuxrorp, Corporal, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 188%. 
—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 
NO’S FRUIT SALT.—* After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after 
trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended bya friend totry your Fruit 
Salt, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great dea! of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I 
know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Roserr HuMpnureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘“‘<A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of alominable imitations axe 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—-ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
' Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON. S.E., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT, 
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PURE SILK 
CHINA SILK 
INDIAN SILK 
FANCY BROCADED 





ANDRERCHIEES. 


q SPLENDID PRESENTS 2) 





ESSRS. J. HENRY & CO., encouraged by the enormous 
demand for their goods, have made large contracts for cash 
purchases with the chief manufacturers for a 


DIRECT SUPPLY 


ef China, Indian, and Lyons Silk Handkerchiefs, which they are now 
prepared to offer at incredibly low prices. 
_ Public Opinion, in giving an unsolicited Press notice of our goods 
in their issue, says: “ Messrs. Henry and Co.’s handkerchiefs are 
now selling at almost inconceivably low prices.” 

With a view to meet the demands of all classes of purchasers. the 
Handkerchiefs are sent out in the following order :— 


PURE SILKS. 


The Newmarket Silk Handkerchief, in three shades, bordered 
—white or coloured spots, light and dark blue, red, suitable for a 
lady’s breast pocket. Size, 16 inches square, two for 1s. 3d., or 16 
stamps ; six for 3s. 6d., or 44 stamps. 


The Zésthetic China Silk Handkerchief, size 16 inches, white 
and in various shades—strawberry, buttercup, electric blue, coral, 
orange, terra-cotta. All the rage at the West-end. 1s. each, or 13 
stamps ; six for 5s., or 66 stamps. Larger size, 194 by,194, price 1s. 3d., 
or 16 stamps ; six for 7s., or 88 stamps. 


The Broche, size 18 inches, suitable for the neck, or for making 
up into ladies’ caps for evening wear, beautifully embossed, white 
with ‘coloured borders, or any coloured ground, with small light 
satin flowers on the same. 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps: six for 8s., or 100 
stamps. Superior best quality, in pure white only, 26 inches square, 
nandsomely figured, suitable for lady or gentleman as a muffler for the 
pocket, 3s. 6d, each ; three for gs. 6d. ; six for 18s. 


The Indian Silk Pocket or Neck Handkerchief, 24 inches 
square, in pure white, or with coloured borders, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; 
six for 10s. 6d 


The French Silk Handkerchief, beautifully embossed with 
satin flowers, pure white, size 28 inches, or in almost any colour, 25 
inches, price 2s. 6d., or 32 stamps ; three for 7s., or 84 stamps ; six for 
13s. 6d. Same qualityin white. 24 inches, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; six 
for tos. 6d. Ditto ditto, in white, 20 inches, 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps ; six 
for 8s., or 00 stamps. 


The English, hand-woven, twilled Silk Handkerchief. Very 
fine quality, all white or in a variety of shades, 26 inches square, 3s. 
each ; three for 8s. ; six for 15s. Same quality, all colours, size 214 
inches, 2s. 3d. each, or 28 stamps; six for 12s. 6d. Ditto ditto, all 
colours, size 18 inches, rs. 9d. each, or 23 stamps ; six for gs. 6d. 


All Orders must be sent within twenty-one days. 
P.0.0. made payable at the G.P.O., to 





; 30 inches square, suitable for a muffler. 


MESSRS. HENRY & CO. having entered into negotiations for 
further supplies of their silk-finished brocaded Handkerchiefs, are 
enabled to lower their former prices, so that in future the 27-inch 
white or the 22-inch coloured. light and dark blue and scarlet brocaded 
Handkerchiefs will be sold at the one price, viz., 1s. each, or 13 stamps; 
2s. 10d. for 3, or 36 stamps; 5s. for 6, or 66 stamps; gs. 6d. per dozen, 
or 123 stamps. 


No one need be afraid to send for a sample, as money will be re- 
turned if the goods are sent back unsoiled on receipt. 


The brocaded designs are exquisite, reproducing the beauties of 
ferns, flowers, birds, &c. 


In addition to our 1s. Handkerchiefs, we have a superior blue or red 
bordered, or all-coloured Handkerchief, 27 inches square, or all white, 
I Prices of this superior 
quality Handkerchief, post free, 1s. 3d., or 16 stamps ; three for 3s. 6d., 
or 45 stamps; six for 6s. 6d., or 82 stamps; twelve for 12s., or x50 
stamps. 

_ The Handkerchiefs can be had either in pure white or in the follow- 
ing colours :—Pink, Fawn, Silver Grey, Black, Salmon, 
re eae Ecru, Cream, Dark Blue, Pale Blue, 


We are also offering superb Ladies’ Shawls, size 32 inches square, 
one of the most beautiful of our brocaded articles, fringed all round. 
Very suitable for presents. Colours—Fawn Brown, Old Gold, Silver 
Grey, and Lavender. ts. 6d. each, six for 8s., or 100 stamps. 





SEE SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 
“The Rectory, Upton, St. Leonard’s, Gloucester 
‘* Sirs,—I am thoroughly well pleased with the Handkerchiefs sent, 


| as are also several to whom I have shown them, and I am commis 
| Sioned to get ten more to please others who have seen those sent. 


“ Yours truly, G. CLAPHAM. 


Coupon as below must be enclosed, or name of Magazine given. 


| “GOLDEN HOURS” COUPON. 
We guarantee to send any of the above Handkerchiefs 


on receipt of P.O.O. Money to be returned if goods fail 


to meet with approval, and are returned unsoiled. | 
J. HENRY & CO. | 


} 


. J, HENRY & CO., THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY, LONDON, Ny, 





38. Od. HEARTHRUGS. 3s. 9d. 


1,500 RUGS SOLD IN TWO MONTHS. 


ESSRS. HALL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will forward free to every reader of this Magazine (sub- 
ject to conditions named below) a large and beautifully designed 


HEARTHRUG, 


1 Rug, carriage paid, 3s. gd.; 2 ditto, 7s.; 3 ditto, ros. 
If stamps, 3d. extra with each order. 


Size 72 inches by 36 inches. These Rugs are made in five colours, 
which, being artistically blended, will suit any coloured carpet or 
suite. At the present time, when so much is being done to spread the 
taste for all that is elegant and refined, Messrs. HALL & Co. are 
enéouraged to think that their efforts in this direction will be duly 
appreciated. The Rug will be sent carriage free to any part of the 
United Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. od., or 48 stamps. 
In ordering. it will be desirable to write name and address very 
plainly, and to enclose the application form found below. 


“GOLDEN HOURS” ORDER FORM. 


On receipt of this form, accompanied by a P.O.O. for 

3s. gd. (or 48 stamps). we agree to forward, carriage free, 
a large and exquisitely designed HEARTHRUG, 72 | 
inches by 36 inches.--(Signed) G. H. HALL & CO. 


P.0.0s to be made payable at G.P.O., to 
G. H. HALL & CO., 
58, Thornhill Road. Barnsbury, London, N. 





LINCOLNSHIRE 
FEATHER BEDS. 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Great reduction in price to 9d. per Pound, 
ESSRS. NEWHAM & CO. are now offering their celebrated 
FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices:— 
No. 1.--SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW, 6ft. 3in. 
by 3ft. 6in., weighing 4olbs. ‘a se ss .. 30S. od. 
No. 2—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 


LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in.,weighing solbs. - 378. 6d. 
No. 3.—DOUBLE BED. BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing 55lbs. -- 41s. 3d. 


. 4.—EXTRA DOUBLE-SIZED BED, BOLSTER, 
and TWO PILLOWS, 6ft. 6in. by sft.. weighing 65lbs. 48s. gd. 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET, 

Any sized Bed only od. per lb., including Feathers, in white 
(bordered) tick. Making, packing, wrapper, and carriage paid to 
any station in the United Kingdom. Superior Beds. splendid 
Feathers, Linen Tick, 1s. per lb. Samples of Feathers and Tick, Price 
Lists, &c., post free. Agents wanted. 

All orders must be accompanied by cheque or P.O.O. made 


able to 
ey MESSRS. NEWHAM & CO., 
Feather Purifiers, Boston, Lincolnshire, which, to insure safe delivery 


of goods, may be post-dated ten days. Feathers only od. per |b, 
carriage paid. The trade supplied. Please mention this Magazine. 


No 
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GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 


A BEAUTIFUL 
LIFE-LIKE 
PORTRAIT 


RICHARD T. BOOTH 


In Lithography, 174-in. by 224-in., 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING - 4s. 2d. POST FREE. 
Read what the PRESS says of this PORTRAIT. 


‘It is a speaking likeness, and will be a 
household treasure to thousands who have 
been benefited by his noble words and _ in- 
fluence, as well as a pleasing memorial of his 
work.”’—Christian Age. 


Gospel Temperance Tracts. 


(For BivuE RIBBON MIssION WORK.) 
COPYRIGHT, 
The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and Who 
Compose It. 
The Badge of Blue: Why I Wear It 
The Power of the Blue Ribbon. 
The Blue Ribbon: What It Means. 
Counsel to Converts. 
‘CA Bit of Blue.” 
The Quicksand. 
A Word to New Recruits. 


Announcements of Public Meetings can be 
printed on the blank side of these interesting 





Tracts, which are also admirably adapted for | 
Free Distribution. Demy 8vo, 84-in. by 54-in. 


Assorted, in equal quantities. 


100, 1s.; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 6s. 
WINDOW SHOW CARDS, 


164 inches oy 12 inches, 
Indispensable to the Success of 


BLUE RIBBON MISSIONS. 


3s. 6d. per Dozen. 


“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS,” 
A GOSPEL TEMPERANCE SERMON 


Rev. J. P. GLEDSTONE. 


Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; Single Copy, 14d. 








| RT. BOOTH’S 
“GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PLEDGE-CARDS, 


So successfully used at his Meetings at New- 
castle, Leeds, Ipswich, Gloucester, Cardiff, 
Stockport, Swansea, Newport, Sunderland, 
3ristol, Brighton, Birmingham, and other 


| Towns. 


New Design, Copyright, 6s. per 1,000. 
do, do. Post Free, ls. 2d. per 100. 
Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., for Framing, 
6s. per 100. 
Also Cards for General Use, 6s. per 1,000; 
ls. 2d. per 100. 
Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., 6s. per 100. 


QUR FAMILY PLEDGE-BOOK. 


Prefaced by RICHARD T. BOOTH, specially 
designed for Fathers, Mothers, Sons, Daughters, 
Visitors and Servants Pledges. 

Boards, 1g. Cloth, Lettered, 2s. 


SPECIAL REGISTRATION SHERTS, 


For Public Meetings, can be had in Sections of 25 or 50 ; 
each sheet ruled, printed, and numbered down the side 








| 1 to 40, 


Price per Section of 25, ls. 3d., Post Free. 
50, 2s. Od. 99 


9 ” 





THE 


5» Universal Badge, 


AS WORN BY THE 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 
RIBBON ARMIES. 


(NEW DESIGN, REGISTERED.) 


Wearers of the Red, White, 
or Blue Ribbon, should send 
for this Badge and wear it at 
Fetes, Demonstrations, Mis- 
sions and Public Gatherings. 


Post Free, 14 stamps, 
Or 10s, per doz. 
In ordering send for 
No. 2 Badge, 


And state which colour required. 


























RAPLOUGEVS 


LA. 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


Beeventing teless. — 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 





i § lusta ief i n i > 
Poverists Cold, snd porvent tod euickiy relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FLVERS, 
Pri Heat, pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood 

Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes the blood with its {| great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as « specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, Dyspepsia.” _ 
NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—‘‘I used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes:—“I have | state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and ‘Trade Mark. 
In Patent SULTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINGE 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 

Special Body Belt. PESTIMONIAL, Lady's Abdominal Belt. 





From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 

W. Darlow, Esq. London, W. 

Sir.—I am able to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
es abdomen, In the public interest I wish you to use my 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on men- unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 

tioning the title of this Magazine. Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, GARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & ©CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
PERFECTION ! PURITY! SIMPLICITY |! 


, ee aE aks sanas = A NG AND 
A PERFECT MARKING INK W rm Yourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting ELECTRO-PLATI} 
KI INK WITHOU' the Sea-side, will find GILDING AT HOME. 
HEAT. NO TROUBLE, 


or WALTON'S WALTON’S ARGENTINE 
WALTON'’S  |KALODERMA pap heeag ey Ree 














tf J ‘ as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 
Price, 2/6, 4/6 Trinkets, &c. 
7/6, &c. . . : 
Freckles, Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free for 21 
Post free for Pimples, stamps. Also 


Claims to be the only successful prepara- 
tion possessing the above advantages for 
Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, etc. It can be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be removed 
without destroying the fabric, Ww 
*,* Invaluable to Hotels and Laundries. A 
Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/- Post free for 13 stamps. 
Sold by Chemists and Stationers, &c. 


33 stamps. Blotches, Eczema, Ery- ' 1 
sipelas, Scurvy, and all dis- WALTON N AURINE 
figurements (natural or acci- . 
dental) on the face, neck, arms, } A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding heap 
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Pr, BLANDFORD's [oONSCIENCE. 


BY THE 


9 ¢6 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MRS. BAXENDALE RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


over the flowers; and Mr. 

Hetherington told Alice to be 

sure to keep the prettiest to pin 

in her dress, to-morrow evening; 
while the invitation that Mrs. 
Baxendale had sent her lost nothing 
K of its cordiality in the delivery. 
% But Alice watched for an opportunity 
to ask him, with unabated coldness, if he 
had told Mrs. Baxendale what he said he would, 
and when he admitted that he had, her indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. However, she did not in 
the end refuse to visit her; because if Mrs. 
Baxendale patronised, or pitied her, or even 
petitioned her, she need never go near her again. 
But, if as her brother assured her, it made no 
difference to her regard, and Mrs. Baxendale 
could find it possible to leave her alone with 
her own reflections, an evening there—with 
Leigh Hamelin kept respectfully at bay—must 
be a short distraction, but a welcome one. 

It did not strike Mr. Hetherington that there 
was at home any contact from which Alice’s 
bruised spirit must shrink. He was right in 
assuming that there was nothing that called for 
his interference, but he mentioned to Mrs. 
Hetherington and grandma the hint that Mrs. 
Baxendale had given him, thinking it could do 
no harm. 

Mrs. Hetherington, however, in her self- 
distrust and timidity, would as soon have 
thought of concocting “an Apology for the 
Christian Faith” for publication, as she would 
have thought of remonstrating with Alice. She 
felt deeply concerned for her, but left it to her 
husband to do what he thought best, while she 
remained neutral. Grandma, however, of a less 
passive nature, could not bring herself to keep 
silence on the matter. While she “ pitied the 
poor little thing from the bottom of her heart,” 
she thought that “she ought to be made to feel.” 
“She did not care what Mrs. Baxendale said,” 
which was all the worse for Mrs. Baxendale, 
for “she must have loose notions of religion.” 
St. Paul said, “If any man love not the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maranatha, 
and to treat Alice with over indulgence was to 
show very little zeal for God and truth, and to 
be partaker of her sin. It would be a very dif- 
ferent matter if she was humble and penitent, 
but she was no such thing. She refused to be 
taught, and so she ought to be kept constant] 
in mind that “she stood in jeopardy every hour.” 

From all this it will be inferred that whatever 
tenderness grandma might have for the recreant 
girl, the light of her countenance was not turned 
upon her; and she had many a hard rub to 
administer, according as the conversation gave 
opportunity for little personalities. Grandma’s 
age, of course, protected her from anything like 
retaliation, otherwise her severities were secretly 
attributed to Pharisaism and narrowness. Her 
real kindness of heart did not compensate, in 
Alice’s opinion, for her asperities. She could 
believe that the babies and their mother, and 
those who had “erred, and been deceived,” 
were all put in the same category of “ poor little 
things,” by her; but the term of endearment 
was applied by habit. Being of the old school, 
grandma never read politics, but when she saw 
the newspaper in her daughter’s hand, her 
feminine instincts still acute, hungered for the 
Court Circular, and she was sure to ask if there 
was any news of “the poor little Queen,” while 
from the tone in which she asked, Her Majesty 
might have been the most injured or the most 
afflicted woman in her own dominions. Leila’s 
sympathy was more annoying to Alice than 
grandma’s righteous indignation. 

The child did not know what the trouble really 
was, but she had her own intuitions on the 
subject ; and her eyes were often fixed on her 
aunt with a mute questioning and wordless 
sympathy that was very embarrassing. And yet, 
all things considered, many placed in our heroine’s 
position might have had far greater trials of 
patience, and far greater antagonisms to endure. 
She ought to have been more patient and 
plastic; and, perhaps, she would have been, had 
not her twofold sorrow rendered her so unhappy. 
Bankrupt, by the same means in love and in 
faith, how could she keep the bitterness out of 
sight, and go on her way, as if she were con- 
tented and at ease? 

Mrs. Baxendale was among her flowers as 
Alice went up the carriage walk next day. She 
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beckoned to her to come to her in the conser- 
vatory, and after that they went to the rosary, 
for the purpose of cutting off dead flowers and 
leaves. Alice was amazed at such a variety of 
roses in May. In July and August, Mrs. 
Baxendale told her, there would be many more, 
and she described some of the varieties that had 
been imported from France, and went by French 
names. Alice’s manner, while careless, was 
slightly conscious; but the little air of wilfulness 
that this imparted to her only gave her an 
additional charm. 

“T see you do not care very much about the 
roses,” said Mrs. Baxendale, after the old, 
distrait look had settled on her face. “It is 
fatiguing to think of too many at a time; still, if 
you could cultivate and study flowers you would 
find your interest grow in them, and it is a very 
happy kind of interest to have. Do you botanise 
at all ?” 

“T have donc a little in that line,” said Alice, 
and she crimsoned, as she remembered that Mrs. 
Baxendale had not been the first to charge her 
with a lack of appreciation for flowers. It 
seemed natural to her that Mrs. Baxendale should 
be fond of them; but she wondered at Dr. 
Blandford’s passion. Now she felt all the less 
inclined to affect them, because the predilection 
was one that could exist where there was no heart. 
So she said, “I am not indifferent to them wher- 
ever I may see them, Mrs. Baxendale, but I am 
content to look at them growing or tied together 
in bouquets. I have never taxed my memory 
much with their names or been at the pains to 
classify.” 

“Take my advice,” said the lady, softly; 
“leave off dabbling with the ‘ oppositions of 
science,’ they will only perplex and distress you, 
and ‘ consider the lilies,’ and the grasses of the 
field. You will find, like Linneeus, that they 
have many tongues.” 

“T know there is a language of flowers, though 
I have not learned it. [ suppose, as I am a 
woman, I might humbly hope to do better in it 
than in science, still I hope I may ask 
questions and reason.” 

“Yes, if when reason comes to a pause, you 
will be reverent and willing to walk by faith, 
and not by sight.’ However, my dear, I was 
recommending flowers as a rest and refreshment 
for your mind. I was not seeking to make a 
sermon out of them.” 

‘“T know my own deficiencies, Mrs. Baxendale, 
yet I love the beautiful ; only I love best what 
nature spreads on a large canvas. I am fond of 
fine effects, and do not care to study details.” 

“T quite understand,” said Mrs. Baxendale, 
“you are discerning of the salient points of a 
landscape, and of fine suggestions; but you do 
not individualise in the natural world as you 
would in the human. Now, it is my disposition 





to analyse. Investigation promises discovery, 
and at every fresh one I feel a thrill of delight ; 
but my chief joy arises from seeing God in 
everything.” Then thattheremark might not seem 
pointed, she at once turned to other matters. 
“Wecan afford a little time for the garden, if 
you will. The boys and Mr. Hamelin have gone 
for a long walk over the moors, and will not be 
home yet.” 

Alice knew that they were in the habit of 
taking long, sweeping walks over the breezy 
moors, but she did wonder if there was a little 
intended avoidance in this. If there was, it 
might be as much on Mrs. Baxendale’s part as 
on Leigh’s. 

The fact is, while Mrs. Baxendale regarded 
the information Mr. Hetherington had given 
her as confidential, she had not hesitated to speak 
of it to Leigh. Having an inkling of his seati- 
ments to Miss Hetherington, she thought it right 
to warn him, lest he should cherish a regard 
sure to be rewarded only with disappointment. So 
she had said to him, in her quiet way: ‘ You were 
right about Miss Hetherington, Leigh ; she has 
had troubles of a peculiar nature, just as you 
suspected.” ; 

Leigh turned so pale that Mrs. Baxendale 
perceived ina moment his sensitiveness to any- 
thing that affected her. : 

“ You mean,” he said, questioningly, “ that she 
is in trouble with her friends. Has she been here?” 

“No; I did not have it from herself, but from 
her brother. I daresay she is in some trouble 
with them, for wherever there are glaring 
differences of opinion, especially on religion, the 
domestic horizon is sure to be troubled. Miss 
Hetherington, it appears, has been under the 
influences of advanced thought, and has been 
reading books which were too much for her, 
since she had no one near her who could help 
her to resist them—(young people are so pre- 
sumptuous!)—and the consequence is that she 
has become somewhat Agnostic. Now, although 
Mr. Hetherington has been slow in finding it 
out, yet I fancy he has ruled matters with a 
rather high hand, for he will not allow her to 
continue the Bible-lessons in the schoolroom. 
Now, I shouldn’t have done that. It will set 
her nieces talking, and the Bible is so well able 
to tell its own story that even the perfunctory 
perusal of it, to which the weekly routine 
pledged her, might have been of use.” 

“ But I am very glad Mr. Hetherington does 
know,” said Leigh. ‘ He is agood man, and a 
man full of fine feeling, deeply critical and able 
exegetically to defend the principles she has 
abandoned. He will surely take great pains with 
her. Yes, I am very glad he knows.” 

“She will not listen to him, and I have 
advised him to leave her alone for awhile, and 
give her time to come round.” 
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“ Worse and wors«,” said Leigh. “ Cannot you 
do anything with her, aunt ?” 

“T shall be in no haste to try, and should not 
like to pursue direct methods. There is a still, 
small voice that will find her out, though she 
shuts her ears to every other. I have my own 
impressions of the way in which her perversion 
has come about, and I feel deeply for her; but 
whatever the story of it is, God knows, and He 
will seek her and lead her in His own way.” 

* Aunt, [ never knew anyone have such con- 
fidenceas you. If she has wilfully turned away 
from Him—?” 

“Tt is still sadder. But are not the wilful 
sheep as well worth seeking and bringing back 
as the silly ones? We are for ever putting our 
own pity and tenderness above God’s, Leigh, and 
yet when man begins his work with condemna- 
tion, He often begins with comfort, and lets the 
condemnation be self-inflicted after.” 

“How ?” 

“Oh, in numberless instances! Would it 
have been man’s way, do you think, to have sent 
a dream of angels to runaway Jacob? And 
look at Hagar. Both were very naughty, but 
they saw the face of love before ever the Hand 
that held the rod was uplifted to strike.” 

Leigh looked thoughtful. 

“T thought it better to tell you this, Leigh.” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I knew, and I was very 
sorry; but [ wanted her brother to know ; and 
now that he does I am sure it is much better.” 

“Yes, and we must be as if we knew not. 
Over-officiousness would have the worst possible 
effect on such a nature as Miss Hetherington’s.” 

‘“‘T believe it would. We can only pray for 
her.” 

Two of the three ramblers, at least, brought 
in hungry appetites for tea. There was much 
talk of shooting on the moors and bagging 
snipe and woodcocks next autumn. Now these 
future sportsmen had been content with spoils 
of tiny deep red flowers, and a few heather 
blossoms of a purple hue. Mrs. Hetherington 
put a jar of her moor honey on the table, as, 
though moor honey is not the finest, association 
gave a charm to its wild flavour and made it 
appreciated. 

Mr. Baxendale was there, full of fun and 
merriment, and inclined for the running of 
wordy tilts with his young lady visitor ; but she 
could not help noticing how much colour he 
had, and how very bright his eye was. 

“T feel as if this room wanted air in it,” he 

said, presently. Yet it was a wide, lofty room, 
the windows of which had been a long time 
open. 
Mrs. Baxendale went up to him and gently 
loosened his necktie and cravat. “You are 
such a beau,” she said; “I believe you wear 
your things too tight.” 


» After tea they sat in the drawing-room. Paul 
played on the piano, and Mrs. Baxendale sang 
some of Mrs. Hemans’ songs,—the music to which 
was composed by the poetess’ sister. Then Alice 
played a little; when—all at once—a sudden 
heavy thud was heard, a gurgling sound 
accompanied it, as of some one suffocating, and 
Mr. Baxendale had fallen down ina dreadful 
epileptic fit. 

The only calm person present was Mrs. 
Baxendale. Servants rushed in, and Leigh, 
Paul, and the gardener, tried to reach the strug- 
gling man; but she kept them back. “Only 
put things out of the way,” she said, “and give 
him a wide space. It is all we can do. If he 
could have had a napkin in his mouth, but it 
is too late now. We can only wait till it is 
passed.” 

In the same calm way she ordered his bed to 
be got ready, and checked Leigh’s eagerness to 
start off at once for the doctor, until he had 
assisted in carrying him upstairs. She begged 
Alice to remove Gerald and Sybil; and Alice, 
terror stricken, hurried the children away. 
She took them out of hearing of the frightful 
convulsion. It seemed an awful time of panic 
and suspense while she stayed with them ; the 
boy stupefied, and the little girl trembling and 
crying and asking questions. When she again 
saw Mrs. Baxendale, she had her things on to 
go home. She asked to see her, and Mrs. 
Baxendale came from the chamber where her 
husband lay—sleeping now, for he was exhausted 
—and gave her her hand. 

“T am sorry, my dear, the evening has had 
such a sorrowful ending.” 

“T am sorry for you, Mrs. Baxendale, and Mr. 
Baxendale, also.” 

“Tt is the first attack of the kind.” 

“How can you be so calm?” 

“T have always expected it. It has been in 
the family. I knew that it must some time 
come ; so my mind has not been unprepared, 
and, in these dark hours, God does not leave 
us to ourselves.” 

Yes, that was the secret of her strength. 
This was the confidence that underlaid the 
imperial calm. Leigh Hamelin remarked on it 
next morning to Alice, as she came to inquire 
how the patient had passed the night, and how 
Mrs. Baxendale was. 

“Her temperament is so equable,” said Alice. 

“Yes, but it is not all temperament. My 
aunt is capable of great warmth. I shouldn’t 
like to be in her way if she witnessed oppres- 
sion, or an act of cruelty to an animal or child. 
She can show fight, I assure you. But in trouble 
she never loses her serene front; in vexation 
her voice never grows querulous and forgets its 
even flow. It is the abounding grace of God, 
Miss Hetherington, only, that can make women 
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like my aunt, after nature has gone half way.” 
The intonation of his words was stern to 
Alice’s too sensitive ear ; but, suddenly he said, 
in a more lively manner, “ Why, there she is, 
looking out of the window, and she beckons us!” 

Mrs. Baxendale came down in her garden hat. 
Her eyes showed that she had not slept, but she 
was cheerful. She told Alice that Mr. Baxen- 
dale was doing very well ; and, though the fit 
was to be taken as a warning, yet the doctor 
assured her it might be long before he had 
another. ‘ And I trust it may,” she said; ‘“ we 
have been so happy, and the intimation these 
things give would be a very dismal one, if in 
this life only we had hope.” 

“7 am afraid | am taking you away from 
him, Mrs. Baxendale ?” 

“Oh, no! It is quite time I had the fresh 
air and got a little of the sunshine into my 
blood. ‘Then it is all the better for him to miss 
me for a little while and see me again. The 
good I get I shall take back to him—don’t 
you see ?”’ 

“You should put up that lesson for future 
use, Miss Hetherington,” said Leigh. 

“Yes,” said Alice, “I am sure it is as healthy 
a philosophy for the invalid as for the nurse.” 

“And, when you come to look at it, by far 
the most unselfish!” exclaimed Leigh. 

“ Well, my spoiled boy will think if I go out 
I ought to bring him in a present,” said Mrs. 
Baxendale; making a raid on some of her 
shrubs. “I must have a few comparatively 
scentless flowers to regale his eyes withal, and 
show him that, if he cannot go to the garden, 
a bit of the garden can come to him.” 

And so the earnest of many sorrows was 
received reverently and submissively in the 
thought of the great All-Father. It was not 
ignored as frivolity ignores what it is unwilling 
to believe ; nor was it treated with stoic stern- 
ness; but with the sweetness of a truly Christian 
resignation ; and we are thankful to say that, 
from this first shock, Mr. Baxendale soon 
recovered, and was not for a long time startled 
by any other. 

* * We x 

The application Alice had made fora situa- 
tion in Paris prospered better than such appli- 
cations usually do. Mrs. Gaskoin wrote on 
behalf of a Parisian lady she had met with at 
Boulogne, who wanted English spoken in her 
nursery. All Alice had to teach was her own 
language; but many of the duties of a bonne 
were required of her, as well as needlework. 
Mrs. Gaskoin advised her not to go to Paris 
on any such terms ; but little Alice cared, so 
long as she got there. She had been bonne as 
well as governess at Woodbine Cottage ; the 
needlework she would risk, and everything else 
would right itself in time. She knew the kind 


of impression she had been used to create, and 
did not fear that for long her light would be 
hid under a bushel. Her plans were all made 
before she said a word about them; then she 
went to her brother and told him that she was 
going to leave them in a fortnight, and that she 
had accepted a situation as governess in a family 
at Paris. He knew that she had been receiving 
letters from Paris, and, therefore, was not taken 
by surprise ; but in her present state of mind 
the idea of letting her live among strangers in 
Paris was quite shocking to him. 

“You come and tell me, when all is con- 
cluded,” he said, “with your usual contempt 
for my opinion ; you have not asked one word 
of advice, or cared whether your going there 
was agreeable to me or not.” 

“Independence is not contempt, Charles. 
Remember that [am now nearly twenty-four. 
Is a woman never to be out of leading-strings ? 
Paris will be a great change for me, and I need 
change.” 

“Yes, your life is dull here. The country, 
and such a quiet domesticity as ours wearies 
you.” 

“Tt is true I find no distraction in them for 
my own thoughts, which are sometimes weary 
enough.” 

“And whose children are they you are going 
to teach? It does not seem right to me that 
you should educate young children, with the 
views you hold upon religion.” 

“If I wished to impart religious instruction 
to my pupils, I should not be allowed ; they are 
Roman Catholics.” 

A look of ineffable sadness settled over his 
face ; but, finding she was determined, he tried 
to learn what her prospects were in undertaking 
such an engagement, but was led by her 
extreme reserve to conclude that they were not 
very promising. 

“Only this might lead to something better.’ 

“Yes, you will perfect your French,” he said, 
“possibly acquire a little more polish; and the 
fact that you have been abroad will be a recom- 
mendation in England. Only let me hope that 
you will not do violence to your feelings in 
remaining there, should the life prove distaste- 
ful. I have little to offer you, but my home is 
yours whenever you may happen to want one ; 
and if I can help you in any way, you must let 
me know.” 

At that moment, Alice felt an uneasy con- 
sciousness that her brother had been kinder to 
her than she had been to him ; that in trying to 
protect herself from his interference, she had 
well deserved that he should accuse her of con- 
tempt; so she said, gently, ‘ You are very kind, 
Charles, but I have troubled you so much 
already ; I must hope to get on as well as I can, 
and not trouble you any more. It has been our 
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misfortune to drift very far apart, but you must 
allow for circumstances. I have not always 
meant to be what I have seemed to be.” 

“T know,” be said; “I have tried to bear 
that in mind.” And, then, fixing his full, grey 
eye, solemnly and piercingly upon her, he said, 
“You have not let me be of the use to you which, 
with God’s help, I might have been ; and my 
great fear is, lest you should remain in the dusk 
of doubt, and not get the lamp—that wants oil 
—re-fed and lighted. Yet the night cometh.” 

The words were enough to frighten Alice 
away; but she rose with quiet leisureliness, 
made an indifferent remark or two about leaving 
the country in the middle of June, when the 
best time for enjoying it was coming on, and 
soon after the rest of the family were in full 
possession of her secret. i 

To grandmama the news came like a great 
blow. For Alice to go to Paris was, she 
thought, to complete her ruin. London was 
bad enough ; but Paris !—a girl, with no re- 
ligion, to breathe the air Voltaire had breathed. 
“Sit,” said grandma, “ every day in the seat of 
the scornful ; see nothing around her but dress 
and frivolity and popery, and hear nothing but 
light words, unmeaning compliments, and scep- 
tical talk. Oh, she would be helplessly sucked 
down into the abyss, and, perhaps, cry with 
none to deliver her !” 

Mrs. Hetherington did not remember for long 
seeing such a look on her mother’s face. She 
had been very, very severe with Alice; but it 
was pitiable to see her with the grey shadow on 
her brow, crouching on her chair and folding 
her busy hands together in all the inertia ofa 
great despair. If she could have had her way, 
Alice would have been locked into her room 
rather than allowed to take such a step. 

Mr. Hetherington spoke soothingly to her. 
“No, grandma,” he said, “it isn’t so bad as 
that. Wherever she goes our prayers will follow 
her. God is as much at Paris as He is at 
Ripplethorpe, and His eye is over Alice for her 
good during all the time of her provocation.” 

“Tt’s like tempting Providence,” said the old 
lady. “It’s a real sin of presumption to send 
her there.” 

“T neither send her, nor can prevent her,” 
said Mr. Hetherington ; “but you must not 
make such a trouble of it, grandma; it may be 
for the best, after all. She is a high-souled, 
pure-hearted girl, with all her faults ; and how 
do we know, but the sight of irreligion and 
what it leads to, may have the effect of opening 
her eyes afresh to the beauty of holiness, and 
the charm there is in having the true professors 
of religion about one’s path ?” 

Grandma could not see it, because she could 
not appreciate the fragments of good that 
remained in Alice, after the best of all in her 
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had died ; but she rose again from the storm of 
feeling, with another burden added to the burden 
of years and of cares ; for is not the burden of 
souls one which all must carry, who suffer in 
ever so small a degree with Christ ? 

Alice received most touching letters from 
Salome and Jane Vivian, whose sentiments in 
most matters were little less elastic than their 
mother’s ; owing to the way in which impres- 
sions—during a shut-up life—grow stereotyped. 
For some reasons Alice would have liked to 
have seen them before going so far; but for 
others, nothing would have induced her to go to 
Highchester. In the first place, if Dr. Bland- 
ford either saw her or heard she had been there, 
he would flatter himself that she had some hope 
of meeting with him ; and in the next it was in 
rain to hope for her brother’s reticence from 
Salome or Jane. They would act as if they 
expected her short visits to them to decide her 
fate for all eternity. Salome would infallibly 
make herself ill, and how could she run the 
gauntlet of reasonings, persuasions, threats and 
entreaties, which had become to her as so many 
idle forms of words, and only represented ideas 
which she had discarded for ever ? 

Grandma, Mrs. Hetherington, and the sisters, 
all thought her heartless that she had never 
gone to Highchester since she came from Bath, 
though they guessed her reasons; and, no doubt, 
much of her conduct—not only appeared—but 
was heartless. We can only plead in excuse for 
her the absorbing intensity of an opposite set 
of feelings. ‘To the mind that waits upon one 
hour, the others are but slaves.” “The moon 
looks down and sees many streams, but the 
stream sees only one moon.” 

For long Alice had seen only one moon. Now 
she could not forget because a cloud hid its face. 
She looked persistently at the cloud, and saw 
nothing else. Alas, poor child! Life is too 
cruel under these conditions. Had her love 
been prosperous and happy, then she would have 
been a different being. She would have pressed 
the sparkling cup to the lips of all around her, 
for happiness is ever communicative, and every 
one would have spoken of her as a bright, happy, 
and delightful being. But that cloud—the 
shadow of it—is upon her face, and so all is 
altered. It cannot well be otherwise. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DR. BLANDFORD FINDS HIS PUPILS PERVERSE. 


Tue lives of some people resemble a book which 
is not divided into chapters. There are no 
breaks of consequence, not very much variety; 
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but then they are rather tedious, and do not offer 
the relief to the mind that a fresh chapter with a 
fresh heading indicates, even if it proves to be 
a chapter of accidents. The life of our heroine 
not being as these, the day came when she 
completed the last page of her Ripplethorpe 
experiences, and parted with it in fond but 
nervous anticipation of her life in Paris. 

Of one thing only was she sure, and that was, 
contrast. She said good-bye to Ripplethorpe as 
we say good-bye to that with which we part 
for ever, giving it, as one after another of its 
green, undulating curves passed out of sight, a 
lingering look of sorrowful farewell. Yet, if she 
could not succeed in Paris, it was to Ripplethorpe 
she must return, her brother said; and Mrs. 
Baxendale had hoped that she would sometimes 
visit her, and entreated her to write; but Alice 
did not attach much importance to these expres- 
sions of solicitude and loving interest from Mrs. 
Baxendale. The standard was at fault by which 
she measured hearts, and that is why she failed 
to appreciate the goodwill of her friends 
generally. 

To the last she had persevered in her obstinate 
determination not to enter on any discussion 
with her brother; and, though it had pained 
him and he could not conceal the displeasure it 
caused him, he had submitted. But the evening 
before she left home, when for the last time she 
stood with him in the little study, and the 
westering sun flunga veil of crimson light over 
the green below and mingled it with the opal 
above, he spoke a few earnest words to her which 
we must hold among their sacred things, and 
then, taking her hand, said “I must commit you 
to God, my darling. I commit all things to Him, 
you know, against the day that we most dread, 
and yet have most to hope from; so how shall 
I let you go out of my sight and not commit 
you?” Had she broken away from him then, 
had she refused to kneel with him, she would 
have been worse than a heathen; but it was a 
trial to her. Endurance was sorely tried while 
the words that had once been as spirit and life 
to her went up into the Eternal Father’s ear, to 
be a “savour of death unto death ”—if, after all, 
she had to do with a God who cared so much for 
her that He numbered her hairs, but required 
her heart’s devotion in return, as the only thing 
she could give Him or withhold. 

Mrs. Hetherington showed the most anxious 
solicitude about her comfort on the journey, and 
to the last her needle was employed on such little 
additions to her wardrobe and appointments as 
thoughtful love is skilful in devising; while 
grandma gave her some beautiful stockings of 
her own knitting, bade her remember that Paris 
might be as glittering as a fairy’s hall, and that 
she might have to the full of vanity and pleasure, 
and yet the days come when she would say, “ I 


have no pleasure in them.” It was well to be 
provided against that day. 

As Alice never did expect grandma to under- 
stand her, and was a little touched by the old 
lady’s feeling, notwithstanding, she thanked her 
for the stockings, and accepted the cap as being 
meant to fit, whether it fitted or not. 

Her brother accompanied her the first stage 
of the journey, and, as she saw the tearful 
faces she left behind her, especially Leila’s, she 
thought—‘“‘ Why cannot I grieve for them as 
they do forme? It must be that I have nota 
heart, or, if I have, it is not a very tender one; 
nor can I generalise much where the affections 
are concerned.” 

For all her naughtiness and perversity, she left 
a blank behind her which could never be filled 
up, and Leigh Hamelin felt lost and miserable. 
It was true he had resolved not to think much 
about Miss Hetherington; but then he iiked to 
feel she was at Ripplethorpe, and there was always 
a secret hope that some swift flashing arrow of 
illumination would dart from the perennial Source 
of light into her heart, and she would be wounded 
and healed as by amiracle; for only by miracle 
do these things occur. But nowshe had thrown 
herself into the life of Paris, which was an 
unknown world to him, he felt as if her very 
identity was gone, and Miss Alice Hetherington 
henceforth could only be to him a memory. 

The news of this step was told to Dr. Bland- 
ford, by Jane Vivian, as a fresh grievance and a 
fresh cause of heart-break for Salome. Salome 
herself said nothing, and Dr. Blandford was 
getting tired of the tacit reproach that her 
manner conveyed—all the more irritated at it, 
since she now saw much of Mary Marlowe, who 
was trying to establish an orphanage at High- 
chester, with herself as matron of it. 

Miss Marlowe had called on the doctor, and 
had asked him if he would be so kind as to take 
the medical oversight of her orphans. Though 
she was staking her own small fortune on the 
affair, she felt she could not get on without a 
great deal of voluntary assistance, but did not 
hesitate to ask for it, as “they were the Lord’s 
little ones, and it was the Lord’s work.” 

“T recognise the claim they have on me as 
helpless heirs of a suffering humanity, madam,” 
said Dr. Blandford, “and you may command my 
services at anytime. Meanwhile, | will fit you 
up a medicine chest and give you a book for 
your own use, as you will not want always to call 
me in for common ailments.” 

Miss Marlowe said she could undertake them 
herself, as she had had large experience with the 
sick. 

“But you must really accept the chest and 
the book,” he exclaimed, eagerly; ‘“‘and do let 
me have the pleasure of assisting you, for your 
enterprise has my entire sympathy.” With that 
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he wrote her a cheque which made a proud figure 
on her subscription list. 

“ Every one is so kind,” said she, as she put 
it in her purse. “I have not half the difficulties 


to contend with I expected. Mr. Feltham, of 
Tetheringham Hall, and the Vicar of Tethering- 
ham, Mr. Clivers, called together, and they 
wanted to know all my plans, and whether the 
thing was to be entirely denominational. When 
I told them no—I should be glad to receive 
the lambs of different folds and nurse them for 
their own pastures, according as I had assistance, 
they not only gave me money, but offered what 
was far better—some of their own time and 
strength to teaching the children, and looking 
out suitable places for them when they are old 
enough to go out into the world. Then the Miss 
Vivians are knitting for me, and some young 
ladies are getting up a bazaar. Help breaks out 
on the right hand and the left, in a most un- 
looked-for manner.” 

“It is no wonder that those who know you 
want to make use of you as means for utilising 
their charitable emotions,” said the doctor, ** for 
such emotions are more common than is supposed; 
but the great difficulty is to find channels by 
which practical benevolence may be conveyed to 
the objects of it.” 

**Oh! ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,’” 
exclaimed Miss Marlowe, with serene cunfidence. 
“If people really want to help in the world’s 
work, their task will soon be given them, for 
it is too pressing for willing hearts to be over- 
looked.” 

The doctor detained her in conversation as 
long as he could, for the mere pleasure of hearing 
her voice, and, secretly, it was a satisfaction to 
him to find that she had undertaken a work 
which would keep her in Highchester. As 
medical officer to the orphanage, he should see 
her at intervals, but he was afraid that she would 
regard him in no friendly light, after the Vivians 
had retailed some of their confidences—* doting 
old maids that they were, with dyspeptic mental 
vision, and all the vanishing lines of their 
perspective ending in the last domestic event 
that transpired to give them something to talk 
about, and to nourish sympathy upon.” 

The doctor was getting bitter. But in his 
sullen silence he had never anticipated that Alice 
Hetherington would leave him, so to speak, in 
the lurch. The design of his silence was to 
punish her, and, having committed himself to it, 
it was a difficult matter to break it. However, 


he had been seized with a sudden inspiration. 
He would alter the intention he had had of never 
going to Ripplethorpe while the Hetheringtons 
were there, and, sure as a gun, he would go in 
September for his usual fishing holiday. ‘That 
would show Mr. Hetherington how little he cared 
for him. Somehow or other he should manage 
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to see Alice. He would find an opportunity 
and reproach her, of course. The only way to 
regain lost ground with her was to lower her in 
her own esteem, but then he should make it up 
with her after, and then—well, he was not very 
clear what the sequel was to be. If he could 
have found the ideal Alice in another setting: 
but then as he never did, and could afford—oh, 
yes, he certainly could afford—to reset this jewel, 
why not be generous to himself by doing it ? 

Ah! he has already taken too long to settle 
that question, and now Alice is gone—only to 
Paris; but Paris is a little world, and no more 
definite information having been afforded him, 
he is far too proud to ask it where the informa- 
tion could be given. Though he did not know 
it, he lost nothing thereby, for the Miss Vivians 
would not have given it him. In their eyes, he 
was the child’s worst enemy. Finally, Dr. 
Blandford concluded that he would not go to 

tipplethorpe to fish next September. For 
rarious reasons it seemed inexpedient. 

Strange to say, from the time that Bentley so 
far committed himself to Dr. Blandford’s leadings 
as to feel impelled by his conscience to avow his 
change of opinions to his deacons, a coolness 
sprang up between him and the doctor, which 
on the side of the latter is easily to be accounted 
for. He did not like the responsibility of ruining 
the young man’s worldly prospects, indifferent 
as he had been to the risks of which Mr. Hether- 
ington had reminded him. Accordingly, as in 
the case of Alice Hetherington, he transferred 
the sense of injury to himself, and cherished 
against poor Bentley a resentment which, how- 
ever absurd it was, was quite natural. He had 
never forgiven poor Ruth Vivian for punishing 
him through herself, since she could punish him 
in no other way—as if the act of her wild 
despair cost nothing to herself, and was the cool 
deliberate outcome of a malice she was no more 
capable of showing than a silver trout is of 
covering its pursuer with the black rain of the 
cuttle-fish! The coolness betwixt Blandford and 
Bentley was, however, reciprocal, though, on the 
part of the latter, it had a different origin, and 
was in itself quite helpless. 

A little banter one evening on the lady at 
Bath, whom Bentley had missed perhaps through 
faintness of heart; some critical remarks on 
women and feminine intelligence; and then 
Dr. Blandford showed Bentley a likeness which 
affected him with electric thrill. Blandford did 
not tell him that he had met the lady in Bath, 
but he spoke of the mental traits her physique 
indicated, the sensitiveness of her organisation, 
and her ductility to new impressions. Then, as 
he grew warm on the subject, and expanded 
cricket-like upon his own hearthstone, he ad- 
mitted how influential his own hand had been in 
building her up into a reasonable belief from the 
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abundant and rich materials that a ruthless 
iconoclasm left him to work upon. According 
to him, she had been a willing pupil, and was 
happy and at peace in the new light in which 
she moved, and in her sense of mental indebted- 
ness to him. Yet all this was suggested rather 
than said, and the doctor was too much absorbed 
in the contemplation of the vignette he was 
criticising to notice Bentley's face. When at 
last he paused for a reply, Bentley, wiping from 
his large, square brow a sudden moisture, said, 
with a voice unsteady from emotion,— 

“IT hope you didn’t make her unhappy?” 

Inwardly, Blandford apostrophised himself as 
a fool. <A revelation had been made to him, but 
he did not lose his self-possession. He put the 
likeness away as if he saw nothing, and said,— 

“Ah! you are of those who think a woman 
cannot be happy if you take her superstitions 
away, and, therefore, she must be left to content- 
ment and to ignorance. I believe, as a rule, you 
are right, but it was not so in this case. Such 
an intellect was a temptation for the philosopher 
to work upon. I[t was as predominant over the 
affectional and emotional natures, I dare venture 
to say, as Bacon’s was.” 

“ Was that an advantage ?” 

“Not for the abstract woman, my dear fellow; 
but for this one in particular. Your Aspasias 
and Hypatias are too rare not to be refreshing. 
We may certainly be glad to have a few brilliant 
exceptions to the general rule. But even among 
the best of Je joli sexe there are women and 
women, and the knowledge that would beautify 
the one would quite unbeautify another. In 
these cases, what we may call by compliment the 
spiritual, but which is really the superstitious, 
nature is predominant over every other. If you 
could succeed (which would be difficult, for 
they never question) in disillusionising them, 
their chief charm would be gone.” 

“T wonder, since you have such a passion 
for truth, that you own to the charm, Dr. 
Blandford ?” 

“T have a passion for health, and yet I cannot 
deny that there is a hectic beauty in the first 
stage of consumption. Shall I dispute the 
witchery of moonlight because it is unreal ? 
Do you know Miss Marlowe ?” 

““T have seen her.” 

“She is one of the spiritual order, and I would 
not reduce her to her earthly elements, because, 
though the diamond is only a piece of glorified 
charcoal, it is hard to get and hard to hold. She 
and the young lady here represent two angelic 
orders: those who excel in knowledge and those 
who excel in love. Give the first knowledge, 


then, and let the other invest herself with the 
nimbus flame of love. I don’t despair of getting 
Miss Marlowe’s likeness sometimes, and I will 
put the two together.” 


It was a matter of the greatest surprise to 
Bentley that Dr. Blandford could have a sincere 
admiration for Miss Marlowe, though he knew 
she was both beautiful and fascinating, but her 
beauty and fascinations were, as he said, of the 
spiritual order. Certainly it was no derogation 
to his other ideal to put her likeness beside it; 
and yet, thought Bentley, he cannot feel as I do, 
for if I had her likeness I would keep it to 
itself. Yet, whatever the nature of Dr. Bland- 
ford’s friendship for this girl, he had evidently 
had great power over her. For him, she had 
shut up her Bible and turned the old traditions 
out of doors, that they might not quarrel with 
his philosophy. 

As Bentley thought upon it, his heart was 
torn with mingled pain and indignation. Yet 
what had he to complain of ? He had scarcely 
seen Miss Hetherington before he lost her, and 
she had never known of his admiration for her. 
What ascendancy had Dr. Blandford gained over 
her that he had not gained over him? Ought 
she not to be as welcome to the treasures of 
philosophy and demonstrated truth as the hun- 
dreds of men who were her inferiors? He did 
not even know that her intellect was to be rated 
as high as Dr. Blandford said. If he had done 
he should have been afraid of her. 

And yet, how was it ?—there was a secret 
repugnance in him, after all, to a woman or a 
child believing just as he did. Of course, it 
could only be prejudice, and prejudice was such 
a confoundedly adhesive thing, it would stick 
more or less to a man all his life. A man could 
only be wise in his generation, and full eman- 
cipation was the hope of generations yet to come. 
He could not for the life of him have asked 
Dr. Blandford a single question about Miss 
Hetherington. Instinctively he knew that, 
speaking of her, they were on dangerous ground, 
and yet, what good would any information about 
her be to him now? A genteel poverty—a hand- 
to-mouth existence was all that lay before him. 
Nay, he sometimes shivered as he reflected that 
self-dependence means, really, dependence on 
health, opportunity and talent. If the fine gold 
of the mind became dim, if fortune turned 
against a man, or if health broke down, what 
was there to protect one who had no trade or 
profession to stand by, after he had discarded his 
first calling, from coming to a garret, the rent of 
which he could not pay, and a crust on whose 
reversion was his only hope of another meal in 
the day ? 

Such thoughts will sometimes arise in a man’s 
heart when he is low. They arose in Bentley’s 
when he allowed himself to think of Miss 
Hetherington, wherefore he put the thought of 
her resolutely away; but I cannot say that, in 
the consciousness of his own manliness and 
intellectual energy, he ever doubted for long 
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his ability to wrest from fate some little bit of 
vantage ground from which he could work and 
win. Yet while Bentley prided himself, and 
always had done, more or less, on the strict 
balance of his faculties as a reasonable being, 
and on his hatred of injustice in matters ever so 
slight, a change came over his sentiments to 
Dr. Blandford. From the moment in which, 
in his simplicity, he showed him a likeness he 
would almost have given his eyes to possess, 
avoidance and aversion took the place of quiet 
confidence and admiration. 

Bentley had never heard anything that could 
connect Miss Hetherington, of Bath, with the 
Vivians of Highchester. Mr. Hetherington 
left Highchester just as he came, and his name 
was scarcely heard beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Church he had served, for such names always 
move in circles. Bentley, therefore, had never 
received any clue to Miss Hetherington ; but it 
was obvious now that, at Bath, there had been 
a great intimacy between her and Dr. Blandford. 

The present was an anxious time with him, 
though his pride led him to conceal the fact, 
and hindered him from asking any but strangers 
to use their influence on his behalf. In the 
meeting that the elders and deacons held to 
deliberate what was to be done, after he had 
sent in the letter before alluded to, great grief 
was expressed at the predicament in which it 
placed them. For Mr. Bentley to request his 
dismissal on such grounds was virtually to 
tender his resignation. He must have known 
that it was impossible for them to atcept the 
conditions on which he proposed to continue his 
ministry. They could only remind him, in reply, 
that he had been ordained and received into 
their Church to teach the truth as it is in Jesus, 
not the truth as it might present itself to an 
unsettled and vacillating mind. 

Yet, all but one or two, who were narrow- 
hearted and unsympathetic, disposed to tyrannise 
and to glory in tyrannising over a minister, were 
willing to allow that Bentley had acted nobly. 
They confessed to having seen a growing dis- 
affection, but had hoped it only signified a 
struggle, out of which he might come purified 
and stronger in his Evangelical convictions for 
having endured it; but, as it was, they could 
only accept his resignation, and they should not 
cease to pray that he might be brought back by 
the Good Shepherd of the sheep, and again be 
received into His fold, to go out from it no more 
for ever. This was mild treatment after the 
wound that they felt had been given the body of 
Christ in the house of His friends; but this young 
pastor had been with many of them a great 
favourite, and one of them said openly in the 
meeting : “ For Satan to alienate Aim he must 
have come in the guise of an angel of light ; ‘so 
while we are not ignorant of his devices, we 
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must not judge too harshly those whom he has 
been permitted to deceive, it may be only for a 
season.” 

Yet, whatever courtesy and kindness might 
do to soften the humiliation of a dismissal from 
his pastorate, the stern fact of it remained, and 
it was the general opinion that, after it, the 
ex-pastor would leave Highchester. To every- 
one’s surprise, though he cut with most of his 
acquaintance, he continued there. The reason 
was, he had not struck deep roots in any other 
place. He was well nigh friendless: had no 
resources save the little he had been able to save 
out of his ministerial income ; but he hoped to 
get on the staff of a newspaper, and by giving 
lessons to be able to make his way somehow. 

At this time, he would rather have died than 
have complained. With Feltham, he was as 
reserved about his own affairs as he was with 
Dr. Blandford. Both of them knew that he 
wanted pupils and literary work, therefore, if it 
came into their way to serve him, surely he 
should not need to enlist their good offices ; and 
if it did not, he could only appear troublesome. 
So he lived on in the hope of adding to the 
principal at the bank before it should have 
vanished quite; practised the most rigid self- 
denial ; advertised as freely as he dared, and 
answered advertisements till his hand was 
cramped, and the stamps he expended ought, he 
thought, to swell sensibly the public revenue. 

Feltham was deeply concerned, guessing how 
matters stood, but he dared not offer him money, 
and could not make for him a lucrative employ- 
ment. His great anxiety was that he should be 
brought out of his errors, and so be in a position 
to take a Church again. He tried to reason 
with him, but his was not so much a mathe- 
matical mind as it was an imaginative, deep- 
feeling one, and he could not enter into the 
subtleties of disputation with the zest that 
Bentley did. Often he felt, that instead of 
seeking the truth they were engaged in a mere 
trial of skill which must result in mortification 
on the one side and triumph on the other. He 
had a horror of a syllogism if it was pushed too 
far, and followed the precedent that Bacon had 
set him in declining the Platonic methods. 

As for Hume’s arguments, he thought, how- 
ever much he might delude others by them, it 
was only for his own amusement, he was never 
deluded by such sophistries himself. Spinoza’s 
transcendent genius and his sincerity commanded 
his admiration ; but then he did not know what 
to make of him, and he frankly said so. His 
ethics were a maze in which he lost himself, 
having, it must be confessed, much less ability 
than Bentley to follow the beginning of his 
ideas to their conclusion. But he asked what 
pleasure or profit can there be in perpetually 
trying to crack hard nuts which have nothing 
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in them? If only a poor squirrel had a kernel 
as a reward sometimes, but there is nothing to 
show but empty shells. 

“Then the kernel has gone somewhere,” 
exclaimed Bentley, “for it has formed the shell.” 

“Tt had no life, and it dried up,” replied 
Feltham. 

Feltham grew more and more weary, but the 
sense of duty to his friend compelled him still 
to keep at this hard polemical grind. He would 
fain have introduced Bentley to Mr. Clivers, but 
Bentley declined to make his acquaintance in 
the uncertainty of his present position. He 
discussed his difficulties, however, with Mr. 
Clivers, who observed in reply,— 

“JT do not wonder at your ennui, and do you 
know, I believe that there is little good to be got 
with arguing with a man, who, having reasoned 
himself into such a condition, is only anxious 
to strengthen himself in it, and will not be con- 
vinced. Argument may be of great use to 
people who have been intellectually assailed by 
doubt and are sincerely anxious to be right ; but 
that is another matter. Mr. Bentley is too 
advanced for us to overtake him.” 

“Then is he to be left alone in his error ?” 

“Not necessarily ; but you will see that if ever 
he is brought back, it will be by some appeal 
made to his better nature and his heart. It is 
with the heart that man believeth; it is through 
it he is convinced of sin; and without the heart 
and the surrender of the fortress of the will a 
man cannot surrender himself to the obedience 
of Christ. Still we need not despair of him : 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and your 
friend is not beyond the reach of its holy 
breath.” 

“Well, no; I am a proof of that,” said Feltham; 
and after that, he ceased to argue with Bentley, 
but, perhaps he was working for him in another 
way. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MISS HETHERINGTON AS A “ BONNE.” 


On a hot June day, there entered into the City 
of Palaces, a young English girl, who longed for 
the fairy spell of its varied scenes to be thrown 
Over a spirit wearied of the stern realities of 
life—longed, in fact, to be enchanted; and 
hoped that its playing fountains might prove 
waters of forgetfulness to her. Ah, vain hope! 

The young girl was alone, and, as she sat back 
in her fiacre, she gazed first from one window of 
her carriage and then from the other ; and was 
intoxicated with the anticipation of the draught 
that she had come so far to seek: but the waters 
of Lethe are not living waters. 


It might have frightened her to feel that she 
was alone, that no glance of recognition was 
directed to her from the passer-by, or the group 
assembled before the café, that there was no one 
there on whom she had any claim; but she 
imagined that she had often been alone in a 
worse sense. 

“What a change from Ripplethorpe!” she 
said to herself ; and the reflection gratified her. 

Arrived at the hotel of Monsieur de Geoffroi, 
in the Rue Ste. Germain, she gave the driver 
two francs and a pour-boire, addressed with a 
hesitating manner a word or two in French to 
the concierge, and was subsequently ushered as 
a very undistinguished arrival to a small room, 
which she was told was hers, and which opened 
into the nursery. Madame de Geoffroi was on 
the promenade, the children were in the school- 
room with the German governess; but the nurse 
invited her to rest,-and asked her if she would 
take a cup of coffee. 

Alice did not decline the coffee, for she had 
made but a poor breakfast at Dieppe, and was 
in need of a second. But this little room, with 
a bed like a berth on ship-board, and a door 
that opened into the nursery, she could not 
understand it. 

Were these the borders that she was expected 
religiously to keep? Would she be really nothing 
better than a maid to her pupils, and have their 
nurse for a companion, with the baby screaming 
in her ears whenever it lifted up its voice and 
wept, as babies are apt to do in France as in 
England? ‘The awkwardness that the square 
man must feel when one tries to fit him into 
the round hole, was her experience as she 
contemplated the position. 

Yet all these dreadful possibilities had been 
suggested to her by Mrs. Gaskoin and her 
brother and she had made light of them. Let 
her make light of them to herself. What mat- 
tered it ‘—she was in Paris. She could soon, 
without doubt, find her way to something better 
if she found herself too lowly placed for endurance. 
She had yet to see Madame de Geoffroi. Madame 
de Geoffroi would soon find out if a mistake had 
been made, and would, if she were a lady, treat 
her with consideration. She would show her 
that she was not above her duties, only above 
the nursery as a dead level of existence, and the 
society of nurse maids and ladies’ maids,—that 
was all. 

After she had taken the coffee and the roll 
that Fanchette brought to her, she re-arranged 
her toilette with more care than was habitual, 
because something seemed to depend on the kind 
of impression she made. And it must have been 
singular obtuseness on the part of anyone to 
ignore the signs of a refined intelligence and 
high culture, as well as gentle birth and breeding, 
that appeared in Alice Hetherington. 
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But, then, she must remember that Madame 
de Geoffroi had not bargained for these things. 
As long as the yewne Anglaise, who had come to 
her, one-third governess and two-thirds bonne 
to her children, was amiable and comme-il-faut, 
what mattered her antecedents or her intelligence? 
Of all accomplishments, hair-dressing was the 
all-important one. 

Presently a quick, lively voice was heard in 
the corridor, and the patter of children’s feet 
after a light, quick-moving step, ‘Cette jeune 
Anglaise est-elle ici ?” 

Madame de Geoffroi stood in the nursery, her 
childish miniatures, Adéle and Francoise, each 
side of her; and the nurse having opened the 
door of what we will for courtesy call her boudoir, 
Miss Hetherington went forward, tingling with 
mortification that her first interview with her 
patroness was to be in the nursery, and in the 
presence, not of the children only, but their 
nurse. Yet Madame de Geoffroi moved to her 
with affability and grace. 

“T hope I see you well after your long journey?” 
she said, in French; and Alice replied, “Assez 
bien, madame ;” while taking in the two children 
with one of her penetrating glances, she mentally 
catalogued them as poodles. 

Madame de Geoffroi introduced them to her 
carelessly, but with evident pride. “They are 
just released from school,” she said, “ but the 
hours they are in the nursery they are with you; 
and you will be for French a poor sowrde-muette, 
but for English a veritable chatter-box, with 
an unquenchable curiosity, and thousands of 
questions to ask and have answered.” 

“*Plait-il, madame ?”’ exclaimed Alice, thinking 
how rapidly the French must speak, if everyone 
spoke like madame. 

“ Fanchette will request you to make their 
toilette when it is special. She takes them up 
and prepares them for the schoolroom; but 
to-day, Miss Hetherington, consider yourself free. 
You will find Fanchette always at your service. 
Do not permit yourself to want anything. She 
will assist you with the sewing, but will need 
your superintendence in cutting-out.” Alas, 
poor Alice! “I dare say that Fraulein Kleinherz 
will be glad of your company sometimes, when 
she is not wanted in the drawing-room. She 
can lend you books from the schoolroom.” 

Having so far enlightened Miss Hetherington 
as to her duties, and what she was to expect, 
Madame de Geoffroi went away with a step much 
lighter than our heroine’s heart ; and the two 
children, whose hair, frizzed and pulled out after 
the most marvellous fashion, and drawn down 
over the ears and brows, rendered the association 
of ideas with the poodle family almost unavoid- 
able, were still less recommended by a remarkably 
pert expression of countenance, a sharpness, that 
to the adoring parents of such children often 
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passes for intelligence, but is in fact mere conceit 
and want of calibre. With the poodle likeness 
evidently went some of the poodle characteristics. 

The late teacher of Leila and Miriam Hether- 
ington experienced a repulsion ; unfortunately 
she was not skilful in hiding: her repulsions. 
However, seeing that her advances (advances 
which she made as dignified as possible, by the 
way) to the children were not met, she ceased to 
take much notice of them, and occupied herself 
in arranging her things, and looking from dif- 
ferent points of view into the street and into the 
courtyard. 

In the evening, because this day might be the 
last of her liberty, she went out, wandered into 
some of the churches near, and saw a litile of 
the phantasmagoria that she had come so far to 
see; but she felt very lonely as.she began to 
realise that she had but changed one false posi- 
tion for another; that her incapacity as hair- 
dresser and dressmaker might be a serious thing 
for her; that nothing she could do would be 
taken in compensation ; and though it might 
not be easy to change Madame de Geoffroi’s 
nursery for any other scene of action in Paris— 
while she remained in it what was there for her 
but to vegetate ? She resolved to keep her eyes 
open, and her ears too, in the hope that French 
might cease to be too rapidly enunciated for 
her comprehension ; and she would be friendly 
with the humblest people who came in her way, 
because it might be easier to learn from them 
than from others, how, in this great city, other 
self-dependent women of her order lived, and 
what careers were open to them. 

The streets began to light up. She remem- 
bered, with a sense of suffocation, that she must 
return chez Madame de Geoffroi. Home she 
had now no longer, and so she felt homesick ; 
but it was early in the day for that. 

‘Miss Hetherington looks as if she were above 
her position; and what is worse, she carries her- 
self as if she considered it beneath her,” remarked 
Madame de Geoffroi to Fraulein, one morning as 
the two sat over their second déjewner. 

“Well, from the stories Fanchette tells, | 
should think she was below it,” laughed Fraulein 
Kleinherz. She cannot, with a pattern before 
her, cut out a frock without having to be at in- 
finite pains, and taking it to pieces a great many 
times to sew it all up again. As for directing 
Fanchette,—they simply put their heads together 
and consider whether the point of a gore is to 
come to the bottom or the top. A gusset 
is as great an exercise of her ingenuity as a 
Chinese puzzle. Fanchette is generally first 
with the discovery, and happily she is good- 
natured ; but she laughs in her sleeve. It 
astounds me to see a demoiselle whose right 
hand is no better to her than her left, for | 
never met with the phenomenon before.” And 
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Fraulein looked complacently at the little taper 
fingers that bespoke both delicacy of touch and 
artistic ingenuity. ‘And then, madame, have 
you never heard of the loss she is at with the 
children’s hair? She finds that always a knotty 
question ; and she puts on their things for the 
promenade or dessert without the least regard to 
the style or set of them. Privately, I believe, 
she regards dress as a folly, and hair as a mis- 
take,—a troublesome superfluity, that ought to 
be put out of the way and forgotten. If we 
could have come into the world with a natural 
clothing, like our four-footed friends, what 
trouble it had saved us, and what vanity had 
been prevented! Ach ja!” 

* Tt is extraordinary, but it must be, because 
she has no natural regard for the toilette, and 
her aptitudes are for education. That is one 
reason why I conclude that she is above her 
duties ; but then, she ought not to have under- 
taken them. Mrs. Gaskoin, whose acquaintance 
I made at Boulogne, told me in writing that she 
was superior to the position, and that was a 
disadvantage; but her English was perfect, she 
was an excellent teacher, and her aim in coming 
to Paris was to learn to speak French, and, [ 
suppose, do us the honour of making our 
acquaintance.” 

A true Parisian shrug of the shoulders went 
with madame’s supposition. 

“ But is that saying much, madame? Why, 
in England everyone may teach. A greengrocer’s 
daughter may, after she has practised for a year 
on a tin-kettle of a piano, go and be governess 
among the high and great nobility. Any chim- 
ney-sweep from Germany may enter their great 
colleges, as professors of the German language 
and literature. Hein! but I have heard some 
droll stories. Asa consequence, the profession 
has no respect. There are no examinations 
needed, no certificates, no honours. All goes by 
push and personal favour; and though everybody 
plays the piano they have no real musical 
education, for to understand what they play 
would be superfluous.” 

“1 didn’t know it was so bad as that,” said 
madame, “though Napoleon called them a 
nation of shopkeepers. I suppose they are so 
steeped in commerce that they cannot find 
time for the elegancies and refinements of life. 
As a nation they do not amuse themselves either, 
and so they are in want of a motive for dressing 
and looking their best.” 

“ Ah, madame, they don’t know how; but not 
even a German can hope to understand the art 
of dress like a Parisian. It is the genius of 
your countrywomen. But Miss Hetherington 
has neither taste nor savoir-faire. She has no 
conception, no appreciation. To do a child’s 
hair, or to give her dress the proper pull back, 
sends her into the depths of despair. Then it is 


fun to watch her face when the baby cries. She 
looks as if she was upon the rack, and was asking 
“ Will it soon be over ?” 

Madame de Geoffroi had guessed a8 much ; 
but Fanchette’s good nature, heightened by the 
young English lady’s apparent friendliness and 
affability, had kept her from exposing her unfit- 
ness for her place. The children had wondered 
at certain embarrassments ; but now they ceased 
to wonder, and felt that they had received 
carte-blanche for impertinence ; while Fraulein, 
careless of the harm she did, might not wish 
the subject of her satire any ill, but was not 
oppressed with the sense of any obligation 
to her—a stranger in a strange land, and 
occupying a position similar, if inferior, to her 
own. 

Perhaps it was this accident, and the fact of 
Madame de Geoffroi having hinted at com- 
panionship between the two girls, that set 
Fraulein on the alarm for her own dignity. 
Some of her own family had borne the title of 
“ Count,” and been addressed as “ Excellency” 
at home; and, though that did not mean very 
much abroad, it meant a great deal to the 
Kleinherz, who had not room enough in her to 
entertain this interloper in her sphere, and was, 
besides, determined that her patroness should 
see and feel that she was not to be relegated to 
the society of a mere bonne d’enfants, but 
would prefer solitude when she could not, like a 
satellite, wait on her major planet. 

Miss Hetherington was a proper subject for 
Fraulein Kleinherz’s ridicule. Fraulein Klein- 
herz was clever, while she was only intellectual. 
The one lived in facts, the other in ideas ; the 
one was all-accomplished, and the other only 
scholarly ; but, with her slow French ear (for 
her tongue was much quicker than her ear, and 
her vocabulary not so limited) and her small 
opportunities, how was she to make this felt ? 

“How stupid I was,” she thought. “to 
imagine I must find my level? The English 
teacher is ignored by these juvenile upstarts ; 
the bonne domineered over and laughed at. 
My life is a series of mortifications. I must 
find my way out of this net, or be caught in its 
meshes for ever.” And she grew more and 
more friendly with Fanchette, who had discern- 
ment enough to see her position and to feel 
a certain sympathy with her, while, as Madame 
de Geoffroi became more cold and dubious in 
her manner with Alice, she grew more com- 
municative, and did not hesitate to put her on 
certain tracks which might avail her in the evil 
day. 

Yet every week Alice gained something by 
this uncongenial life. She improved in her 
causerie; and, taking her pupils on the pro- 
menades, in the parks and the Bois, and also 
to gaze at and make purchases in the bazaars 
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on the more fashionable boulevards, she grew 
familiar with Paris and some aspects of Parisian 
life. Then she was sometimes driven out with 
them to Versailles or Ste. Germain. She made 
little excursions down the Seine, and took the 
children into the Palais de |’Industrie, which 
was to them as beautiful as the galleries of the 
Louvre. The gardens of the Luxembourg and 
the Hotel de Cluny were also a favourite resort. 
Taking their pleasure, she found them much 
more amiable and manageable out of doors than 
they were within. God’s free air and sunshine 
not only sweeten the temper; but they have a 
levelling influence. 

Yet, for a free, independent existence, Alice 
literally pined; and, having sufficiently indi- 
sated her miseries and her aspirations, we will 
not condemn the reader to go through all the 
tangle of domestic complications and other 
worries—many of them of a laughable kind— 
which led to her leaving Madame de Geoffroi 
somewhat abruptly, and taking her little room 
au cinguiéme in a pension of the Rue Jacob of 
the Quartier Latin—a Bohemian quarter, that 
swarms with students of the Louvre, of the 
Beaux-Arts, and of the colleges; which is as 
cosmopolitan in its character as the ninth to the 
eleventh verses of the second chapter of Acts, 
and which shows life in as many and as varied 
conditions as is, perhaps, to be seen anywhere. 

Alice is cut adrift from her moorings. Un- 
certainty is on all her future; but her heart 
palpitates with the delicious danger of it, with 
the hope of being able to assume the sweet boon 
of a dearly-purchased liberty bya kind of labour 
to which she has in secret trained those un- 
constructive fingers of hers. By Fanchette’s 
advice, she has secretly learned the art of 
making and polishing cameos. Her faculty of 
imitation being strong, she has not found herself 
inapt. Making cameos, we say ; for “cutting ” 
would not be the correct term. If one of the 
most beautiful of antique arts had not been 
degraded into an industry, Alice Hetherington 
might as soon have thought of setting up her 
atelier as a sculptor, as making a living out of 
the delicate embossments which are to be found 
wrought on the onyx and sardius, or the cameo 
shell, among the recherché collections of France. 
In vain does the Heole des Beaux Arts seek to 
encourage the engraving of the hard cameo by 
a prize that ought to excite to competition, so 
long as the rich do not care to distinguish and 
pay for them. The soft artificial ones, being 
easily wrought to a good imitation, will find a 
ready market, although it is well known that 
they cannot, like the antiques, be handed down 
as heirlooms, for they will not wear. Real 
cameo working is a severe art ; but not so the 
manipulation of the paste, with its inferior polish 
and easily-learned tricks of colouring and relief. 
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It seemed a singular work for Alice to address 
herself to, but it had this charm for her—that, 
while in reality an industry, it appeared in the 


train of art.. She could not have stooped to 
some ornamental handiwork in dress, but in 
jewellery it was another matter ; and she did not 
at once reflect that possibly the production of 
the sham jewel was less dignified than an honest 
trade in bead and lace and frill, or even in 
“‘seam and gusset and band.” 

Yet, if her hand found this to do, few would 
blame her for doing it. The work was pretty 
and refined, and if she had been clever it would 
have been remunerative. But then, she was not 
clever, and could only toil in the simpler and 
inferior parts of it—not in those where a higher 
finish was required, with perhaps some ingenuity. 
By this industry, a gentlewoman might at that 
time live in Paris, if to all but experts the living 
was hard. 

Alice only hopes to live ; and she sadly over- 
estimates her powers of endurance and her ability 
to bear the withdrawal of most of the refine- 
ments and luxuries of life, with the obligation 
to do for herself what has always been done for 
her by the service—paid or unpaid—of others. 
However, she can see as much or as little of 
society as she likes, so she thinks. She can dine 
as seldom or as often en pension as suits her. 

To dine en pension will be expensive, but 
she will try to do it sometimes just to meet 
the company at dinner and spend the evening in 
the salon afterwards. Without these breaks, 
which may not, perhaps, be as often afforded out 
of cameo-making as she fondly hopes, there will 
be nothing for her but the Parisian’s out-of-door 
laissez-faire—solitude, isolation, dry heat, or 
cold comfortlessness. Yet none of these things 
move her; because, forsooth, they are .all 
untried. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TWO YEARS AT RIPPLETHORPE. 

Mr. HETHERINGTON’S stay at Ripplethorpe was 
prolonged for two years after the events narrated 
in our last chapter; and during these two years 
he had the satisfaction of seeing in the improved 
health of his children the end answered for 
which he came to Ripplethorpe. The boys 
brought extra work and extra mirth into 
the house with them at holiday time; and, 
although they had faults and follies and foibles, 
like other boys, they were good-hearted, large- 
brained fellows, who promised better for life 
intellectually than they did physically—a fact 
which Mr. Hetherington well knew, and which 
he deeply deplored; but neither himself nor 
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their mother had the fibre of the oak, so he 
could not wonder ; and he reflected that, if they 
were but reeds, they had weathered many a storm, 
and been made available for some purposes ; and 
so it might be with their children. The bul- 
rushes that made a cradle for Moses were weak 
things, he said ; but they served a high design, 
which the “ bruised reed” species of Christians 
would do well to remember. 

Now, though Leila and Miriam had both 
improved in health and strength, in mental 
spring and elasticity, by their beautiful country 
life, an experienced eye looking at them would 
have been sure to note both as delicate girls— 
especially Leila, whose intense temperament and 
heroic qualities, self-cultivated to excess, often 
put more stress upon the bow than it had 
been. originally meant to bear; and the conse- 
quence was that she weakened what it was her 
design to strengthen. Others besides Leila have 
made the same mistake. In her this trouble- 
some trait was partly constitutional, but it had 
been fostered by the premature acquaintance she 
had made with biographies of the saintly heroic 
type which kindled the ambition to emulate the 
sterner virtues exemplified by the subjects of 
them. 

Miriam, though exceedingly religious in her 
bent, was less concentrative and exclusive in her 
tendencies. She was obliged to bring more into 
her scope, having large ambition combined with 
scholarly tastes and aptitudes. She promised, 
indeed, to be as like her Aunt Alice as she had 
always been in manner and person. 

The sisters were wonderfully contrasted to 
each other, and yet there was such a sympathy 
of thought and feeling as kept the bond of love 
between them in all its perfectness and purity. 

The young governess who followed their Aunt 
Alice had net the abilities which would enable 
her to rank with her, in their estimation. 
Indeed, though she was sufficient for the prac- 
tical tuition of her pupils, she was cast in such a 
different mould that they appeared as infant 
prodigies to her. Yet it was well for her that 
she had will and spirit to hold her own with 
them; for an inconvenient conscience, united 
with great firmness and a disposition to run in 
grooves, are not always easy of control. 

It was good for them that, if she lacked sym- 
pathy with the spiritual side of their nature, she 
had an overflowing sympathy with the child-side 
of it, and her young, fresh, buoyant disposition 
led her to throw herself with full enjoyment into 
the rural pleasures of little Ripplethorpe. She 
could toss and turn the hay with her pupils in 
the fields, sit amid the lines of it sharing their 
milk and buns, in preference to going home to 
tea ; the prospect of a ride on a pony across the 
moors sent her nearly wild, and invitations to 
soirées in barns, harvest-homes, junketings, and 


other festivities, seemed as much in her line as 
an invitation to a ball to a city belle. With all 
this, she was as religiously good as she was sincere 
and unsophisticated ; so, though she did not usurp 
the governess auntie’s place in the hearts of her 
pupils, she was extremely well liked, and her 
influence was accounted a very healthy one. 

Grandmamma and Mrs. Hetherington thought 
her worth her weight in gold, while refraining from 
any invidious comparisons. And so the work of 
education that was supposed to have received a 
check actually progressed ; for was not acquain- 
tance with this large, free, pure nature--education? 
and were not the influences at work around these 
children as likely to nurse them into strength and 
nobleness, as the envied atmosphere of boarding- 
school life, and all the lore of books and teachers ? 

Sybil Baxendale still shared their studies, while 
they shared her pleasures so continually, that it 
may be said that these exemplary youngsters 
emulated the generosity of the early Christians, 
who had all things common between them. 

As for Paul, he took to attending Mr. 
Hetherington’s ministry so frequently, that his 
absences from church offended the vicar, who 
was not prepared to grant that mere children 
might elect to go on Sunday one way, while 
their parents went the other—and we agree with 
him. We believe in the restraints of home as 
well as its freedom. Independence granted too 
early cannot be recalled, but it is only perfection 
strikes in all things the happy medium, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Baxendale neither professed it, nor can 
be accredited with it. Both were aye sanguine 
of final issues, and neither were disrespectful to 
other Churches in their attachment to their own. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Baxendale liked the change 
of spiritual pasture which a sermon from Mr. 
Hetherington sometimes gave her. She did not 
wonder that he had an attraction for young 
minds, susceptible to his peculiar charms of 
oratory, as well as more mature ones ; and she 
had a shrewd suspicion that when he left 
Ripplethorpe, Paul’s truant tendencies would 
decline, whereas opposition would be sure to 
strengthen them. Now, in truth, that positive, 
self-assertive young gentleman had not the 
remotest idea of leaving the Church of his fathers. 
He liked to hear Mr. Hetherington, it is true, 
but he liked still better to look at Miss Leila. 
By stealing into the minister’s pew, the pious 
purpose he had in view in coming to chapel 
could be accomplished, and though Leila would 
not for the world have given the least sign that 
she was conscious of his presence till they were 
fairly out of the chapel, she was a most watchful 
decoy bird, since she fully believed that the 
advantages chapel had over church were very 
special and particular. At this opinion, which 
she religiously held, and occasionally betrayed, 
Paul Baxendale secretly smiled, yet wondered 
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how it would be if she never grew out of it. 
Leila seemed always very anxious for his good, 
sometimes, perhaps, provokingly incredulous of 
it; but he was glad to engage her attention 
and fill her thoughts on any terms, so he did not 
turn the tables on her. Besides, he was already 
beginning to feel himself a young man, while 
she was still a child, a sufficient reason for 
forbearance. 

One day, when he spoke to Leila about the 
future, with a hope that he might qualify fora 
bone-setter, or medicine man, as he profanely 
called it, Leila turned round on him with a 
nervous light in her bright, dark eyes,— 

“ Why don’t you think of being a missionary?” 

“Thank you, I would rather be excused,” said 
Paul, shrugging his shoulders. “Such work is 
not in my line; besides, I am not called.” 

“Tt is dreadful to run without being sent,” 
answered Leila, demurely; “but, perhaps, if 
you were converted, and very good, God would 
call you cig 

“Perhaps, but it does not follow, Leila. The 
disciples believed not in the man who ‘ followed 
not us,’ but Jesus did : don’t youthink you may 
be a little like the disciples ?” 

“Or a little bit like the Pharisee in the 
temple ?”’ she said, as the arrow went straight to 
its mark ; ‘‘ but I hope you don’t think me like 
that, Paul ?” 

“Oh, Leila! I’ve hurt you ; what a blunderer 
I am! Only you look so solemn at a fellow, that 
it’s enough to frighten him into some justification 
of himself, which is always a thing to make us 
say more than we mean.” 

He was so anxious to see her at peace with 
herself that he ceased his apologies; nevertheless, 
he had taught Miss Leila a lesson that she 
needed, and that, to do her justice, she did not 
forget in a hurry. 

She took a great amount of interest in a 
confirmation that was approaching, because Paul 
was one of the candidates. After asking her 
papa many questions about this solemn and 
beautiful rite, she felt sure that it was no mere 
form; and her anxiety was great that it might 
be made of as much spiritual benefit to him as 
the Covenant Service was to those of her own 
people who engaged therein. She ventured to 
speak to him on the subject, and he showed her 
a form of self-consecration, and some appropriate 
texts which his mother had written out for him 
on cardboard in an illuminated text. He showed 
her the questions he had to answer to the vicar, 
and the service in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Then Leila wished that she had to be confirmed 
also. It seemed to her such a beautiful beginning 
of responsible life and its duties. She and 
Miriam were in the church to witness the confir- 
mation. Their keen eyes detected the careless- 
ness of some of the candidates and the seriousness 






of others ; but Leila’s heart was full as she saw 
the one in whom she was most interested 


« Beckoned up the awful choir by priestly hands.” 


A few days after, sitting on a large oaken 
chest in the lobby, near the room in which the 
dolls’ missionary meeting had been held, she 
told him, what he very well knew, that she had 
been there, and asked him what his feelings 
were. 

“Leila, they were what I cannottell. I don’t 
believe they were given to be talked about, at 
least, not now. If I could talk to anyone about 
them, it would be to you; but, Leila, I’ve got 
something for you; I’ve found out that I’m going 
to Eton soon, just for a spell before I go to 
Cambridge. We can’t see much of each other, 
but do accept this from me.” 

He rushed into his bedroom, and soon returned 
witha beautiful Book of Common Prayer, bound 
in ivory with gold clasps. It was wrapped ina 
delicately perfumed broad-laced handkerchief. 

“T thought you’d like our Prayer Book,” he 
said. “If you read it on Sundays, the collect 
and the lesson and psalms for the day, we shall 
both have done a little of the same reading, and 
thought the same things.” 

Leila hardly looked at the handkerchief. 

“Oh, Paul, how good of you! What a grand 
thought, and oh, how I shall love it, you don’t 
know,” and then she checked herself. ” 

Paul, however, had had enough of thanks, and 
a welcome perception of something beyond them. 
With a strange, bewildered feeling at her heart, 
the little maiden went home. She would fain 
have kept her precious treasure all to herself ; 
but her tender conscience reproached her for 
the mere thought of having a secret that could 
be handled and felt and seen hidden away from 
her mother. So when Mrs. Hetherington was 
alone in her chamber, Leila dutifully carried in 
both Prayer Book and handkerchief, and put 
them in her hand. Mrs. Hetherington looked 
at the fly-leaf and saw who was the donor 
and then said, with a smile, that she thought she 
could allow her to keep it, but she must first 
speak to papa. It ended in Leila, not only being 
allowed to keep her token of friendship and 
remembrance, but to give another in exchange. 
She chose for Paul a handsomely-bound copy of 
those exquisite Hymns, which may well take 
their place beside the Book of Common Prayer 
since, like it, the collection has neither peer nor 
rival ; and so these two progressed still further 
towards a mutual understanding and sympathy. 
All advances were as yet as delicate as those with 
which we have made free, for even in Paul’s 
eyes Leila was a child, and he was a youth of 
safe instincts; though when her Quaker-like 
demureness proved too discouraging, he might 
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well sigh and exclaim, “ Oh, oh, the wooing o’t 

We cannot say that the Baxendale horizon was 
as clear of cloud as when we first beheld it, 
though young life made the homestead joyous, 
and Christian trust and principle kept its atmo- 
sphere serene. It was well-known that there was 
an enemy in ambush who could sound the note 
of alarm at any time. 

Not often did Mr. Baxendale have those terrible 
fits, the first of which had so shocked Alice 
Hetherington ; but even at intervals of six 
months, when hope had almost become presump- 
tuous, the warning was again given, and Mrs. 
Baxendale knew but too well that the shock 
never passed without leaving some trace on the 
once quick intelligence, as well as on the nervous 
system. ‘The best medical advice was sought, 
and her own scientific insight and skill were no 
doubt greatly in the sufferer’s favour; but she 
became more anxious for the boys to complete 
their education and to establish themselves, 
than she would have been under ordinary 
circumstances. Her own health was failing, 
though she kept that knowledge, as much as 
possible, to herself ; and there were certain con- 
tingencies with the property which did not tend 
to give Mr. Baxendale the free-and-easy mind in 
which doctors said was all his hope; but that 
might bring calamity upon the heels of calamity. 

The truth was, that only a few years ago, he 
had made a bad investment of the greater part 
of his property, and then mortgaged his land 
very heavily, in the hope of redeeming it by 
degrees, but the work of redemption had not 





proceeded very far. To be forewarned is to be 


forearmed. Mrs. Baxendale knew Whom to call 3 


upon in the day of trouble, and knew also that 
He had bidden her to “take no thought for the 
morrow,” and in “ quietness and assurance was 
her strength.” 

Mr. Hetherington, self-consumed as he was 
at times with the anxiety about Alice, whose 
letters were short, unsatisfactory, and but few 
and far between, spoke so little of her in the 
home circle, that Mrs. Hetherington and her 
mother imagined he thought very little about 
her. Yet, though he was a man who could not 
unbosom his griefs, he sometimes, by a chance 
word, gave Mrs. Baxendale the key to a great 
deal that was passing in his mind, and he always 
found he was better for it, because she seemed to 
communicate to him some of her strong, calm 
trust. 

During his residence in Ripplethorpe, the 
yearly angler for trout did not visit the little 
beck, and Seth Micklethwaite had ceased from 
the expectation of ever seeing him again. How- 
ever, such is the strength of habit, that the 
September after the Hetheringtons had left for 
another scene of labour, the doctor returned to 
the ‘ Royal Oak,” and this time he was destined 
to make an acquaintance who had been too 
callow for his notice when he last angled there. 

However, we must not tarry too long with 
our Ripplethorpe frierids, but see how the two 
years have passed with acquaintances elsewhere, 
and so let us take ourselves to Highchester : yes, 
and come round to Ripplethorpe by Paris. 


(To be continued.) 


«J AM THE Way.’ 5 


Joun xiv. 6, 


Puy, who so long hast sought to gain 

) Peace for thy troubled soul in vain, 

“” Dost thou not hear the Saviour say, 
“T am the Way.” 


Woulds’t thou be reconciled to God ¢ 
Rely at once on Jesu’s blood, 
" The sinner’s Friend to thee doth say, 
“T am the Way.” 


If from sin’s power thou woulds’t be free, 
Kept in the path of purity, 
Hearken to Jesus, hear Him say, 
“T am the Way.” 


If thou woulds’t evermore be blest 
With pardon, peace, and heavenly rest, 
“Come unto Me,” doth Jesus say, 
“Tam the Way.” 


Woulds’t thou that blessed hupe enjoy, 
Which earthly ills cannot destroy, 
He lovingly to thee doth say, 
“T am the Way.” 


If thou woulds’t life eternal gain, 
And with the Lord in glory reign, 
Once more doth Christ the Saviour say, 
“T am the Way.” 
J. Dore. 
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JHE Morar SPECT OF fREE J RADE. 


BY THE REV. R. M’CHEYNE EDGAR, M.A., DUBLIN. 


HERE is a good deal of very vague 
talk at the present time about 
“self-made men.” Certain giants 
in science, literature, or art are 
singled out and “lionised” as 

those who have made reputations or 

fortunes, by the force of their own 
|. unaided industry. It may, on the con- 

#9 trary, be safely asserted that no really 

great man was ever “self-made.” Provi- 
dence seems to have taken the utmost pains to 
render such impossible. Let us, for argument’s 

sake, assume, however, that a self-made man is 
possible. What is the notion underlying the 
term? It isthat this man, the hero of our little 
hour, has, independently of al extraneous 
assistance, without any help whatsoever, by his 
own innate force of character, provided himself 
with every requisite, and climbed successfully 
the numerous “rounds” in the ladder of for- 
tune or of fame, until, away above his fellows, 
between them and a clear sky, he stands on his 
lofty pinnacle, admired by all the world ; it is 
that our hero owes thanks to none—has been 
thoroughly independent. It seems to us that 
the nearest approach to a “self-made man” 
underneath the sun is to be found in the back- 
woods of America or the interior of Africa, in 
the person of our friend, the Red Indian, or the 

Makololo, and yet even he does not come up to 

our ideal of independence, for it is supposable 

that he for a season, like ourselves, hung at 
some fond mother’s breast. 

Have we ever imagined what independence of 
our fellow-creatures really implies’ Suppose 
that we were so idiotic as to set out with the 
proud purpose of becoming perfectly independent, 
really “self-made men.” It is, of course, as 
the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” says, 
“a great deal better to be made in that way than 
not to be nade at all”—yet the making would, 
we fear, be a very sorry matter. To begin with 
our clothing: we really do not know the length 
of time it would take us to make even a single 
suit. It would require at least a week to pro- 
duce a coat, even suppose we found the material 
ready woven on some sheep’s back ; the vest and 
the “unmentionables” would occupy another 
week fully, and most likely would be unseemly 
after all our trouble. It makes us shudder to 
think of the shirts (both linen and flannel), of 
the socks and boots which, by dint of tremendous 


a) wry 


exertion, would, at length, be forthcoming. 
We fancy that then all attempts at producing a 
beaver hat would be judiciously abandoned, and 
a conviction that we could go bare-headed, like 
a charity boy, would become strong within us. 
Taste and curiosity might perhaps lead us to try 
the manufacture of a watch and chain—and it 
is probable that after months of patient labour 
the watch would not, for any practical purpose, 
be better than Paul Dougherty’s time-piece— 
which consisted of a turnip and a cricket in it. 
Yet suppose the suit finished, and that it proved 
as durable as the raiment of the Israelites, which 
lasted forty years—the next concern would be 
about a dwelling-place. Think of the Herculean 
task of building a house, from the drain to the 
chimney-pot ; of cutting out doors and fitting in 
grates ; of providing the household stuff, from 
the state-bed in the stranger’s room to the cradle 
in the corner; from the pottery in the servant’s. 
pantry to the old china on our lady’s sideboard; 
from the saucepan to boil the baby’s meat: 
(that is, if a “self-made man” would be 
bothered with babies, or would ever think of 
cradles and saucepans) to the spit to roast the 
Christmas turkey :—the exploits of Theseus and 
Hercules would dwindle into insignificance 
beside such as these! And then, when the house 
would be finished, and let us hope “ water-tight,” 
at what a cost of time and labour would a few 
manuscripts be gathered by us, to be called im 
compliment, a library! after which prodigious 
exertion, it would be the smallest satisfaction 
imaginable to be able to sit down and tell our 
wife (if unfortunately we had one), that she had 
married a “self-made man.” ‘“ Your self-made 

man,” says the Autocrat, “ whittled into shape 

with his own jack-knife, deserves more credit, if 
that is all, than the regular engine-turned 

article, shaped by the most approved pattern, 

and French-polished by society and travel. But 

as to saying that one is every way the equal of 
the other, that is another matter.” 

Providence abhors a self-made man, just as 
Nature, according to the old philosophers, abhors 
avacuum. lLawssurround us of such a character 
that absolute independence is impossible. None 
can live by himself any more than éo himself. 
What an individual could provide by distracting 
his mind with the idea of perfect independence, 
would only be laughed at in the markets of the 
world. The arrangement under which we live 
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is wholly at variance with such isolation ; the 
government that obtains in the world is that 
each should act cut a peculiar part, suited to his 
tastes and talents, and in lieu thereof should 
receive out of the market a certain proportion of 
the necessaries, decencies, and, perhaps, luxuries 
of life. By admitting the truth, and acting 
upon it, that he is a unit in a multitude, a tiny 
part of a vast whole, a little wheel in a vast 
machine, he secures an amount of sustenance 
and enjoyment that would be utterly beyond his 
reach on the independent system. How wide 
the truth, if we would only think of it, “ It is 
not good that the man should be alone ! ” 

Yet it is supposable that men will sometimes 
blind themselves to all this, and force themselves 
or others to struggle after the impossible inde- 
pendence. Men have acted thus often. The 
slave-owner in the Southern States of America 
used to compel his dependents to provide them- 
selves with everything they required—to build 
their huts, to grow and cook their food, to make 
their clothing, and swing their hammocks ; and 
the poor creatures, “self-made” by compulsion, 
had to trail on a miserable existence, largely 
exiled from the decencies, not to mention at all 
the luxuries of life with which the world outside 
was stored. The world recognised in slavery 
a grievous, an inhuman wrong—and Providence 
put a period to it in the agonies of civil war. 

Now we have dwelt upon the absolute impossi- 
bility of independence in this world, and upon 
the folly of pursuing, as individuals, such a 
phantom, that our readers might the more 
clearly see the kindred and wider folly of such a 
pursuit on the part of nations. If Providence 
abhors a self-made, perfectly independent and 
isolated man, believe me, He abhors as much a 
self-made, isolated nation. The nation that 
attempts to be self-contained, that fancies it can 
supply all its wants, irrespective altogether of 
its neighbours, must in the end perish. If 
Providence has given to no single man facilities 
for producing all that he requires in the way of 
necessaries, decencies, and luxuries, He has, be 
assured, given facilities for producing all needful 
things to no single nation. The world has been 
laid out upon the principle of unity and 
dependence. It isasingle estate, not a multitude 
of estates. It has corn-fields, and tea-gardens, 
and vine-lands, and forests of oak and pine. 
The tropics generally are intended to produce the 
world’s spices and fragrant fruits ; America, to 
produce cotton and Indian corn; China, to fill 
the world’s tea-cups; Hindostan, to furnish 
indigo and rice ; Poland and the temperate zone 
to fill the world with wheat ; France, Italy, and 
the Mediterranean coasts, to give us grapes and 
oranges, figs, citron, and almonds ; while such a 
country as England affords pasture for cattle, 
and brings out the elements of manufactures 


from its mines. If we study the world and its 
powers of production we are compelled to the 
conclusion that God has framed 


‘¢ Mankind to be one mighty family-—— 
Himself our Father, and the world our hore.” 


But this great central truth nations may 
neglect—yes, are neglecting daily. So blind are 
many nations, even now, that they are struggling 
after independence and isolation—as if anything 
but the curse of God could rest upon such 
conduct. 

Now let us suppose an extreme case, that the 
evil of national isolation may be laid bare. 
Suppose that Britain determined to do without 
China, and to raise her own tea, instead of 
importing it. It is extremely probable that it 
would require more than all the agricultural 
labourers in Britain to keep, by home production, 
our cups as full of tea as they are at present. 
And then we should be in the proud position 
of having tea produced at home—of having a few 
manufactures, sufficient perhaps to buy bread 
and butter to take to our tea, but nothing more. 
We would have the satisfaction of being per- 
fectly independent of China ; but this would be 
a small comfort if it led to « ceaseless round of 
bread, butter, and tea, to a ceaseless clatter of 
beggarly cups and saucers. It would be impos- 
sible, we admit, for a nation to be so blinded to 
its own advantages as to act in such a manner. 
The instinct of John Bull for “ roast beef and 
plum-pudding” would soon tumble down the 
arrangements by which the nation, in the pride 
of its heart, expected to become independent of 
China. 

Yet what does not exist in such extravagant 
form as that which I have supposed, exists in 
many countries at this hour, and until very 
lately existed in civilised England, in modified 
forms. It was once thought that it would be 
the ruin of the land if other nations were allowed 
to sell in the English market corn at a cheaper 
rate than the English farmer could produce it 
from the worst land under tillage; it was once 
thought that it was for the national interests 
to raise all the food of the people in our 
island-home, and if possible, some to export 
for other nations—and so, in the interests of 
native agriculturalists, as it was imagined, a 
tax was placed upon all foreign grain sufficient 
to bring it up to the high price at which alone 
corn could be produced from England’s worst 
tillage, while a bounty was allowed on exported 
grain to enable the English to undersell, if 
possible, the foreigner in his own market. We 
need not fatigue our readers with statistics 
about the gradation in the Corn Laws from very 
early times down to 1849; if any of them are 
curious upon the point they can refer to Adam 
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Smith’s Digression on the Corn Trade and 
Corn Laws—“ Wealth of Nations,” Bk. iv., ch. 5, 
and McCulloch’s excellent supplementary note 
thereupon. It is only the principle involved in 
the arrangement that concerns us. Under the 
insane idea, then, that independence and 
national advantage are identical, the laws of 
England were so framed as to prohibit the 
introduction of cheap corn into the English 
market by those nations that could grow it 
easier than we. Providence had given peculiar 
facilities to Poland, to America, to France and 
other continental states for the production of 
bread-stuffs, but rather than be beholden to 
Providence, especially when he chose to sail 
under a foreign flag, England preferred at vast 
cost to raise her own supply of corn. This 
was the false patriotism which for many a 
dreary and disastrous year had its home in 
enlightened England—a_ kindred patriotism 
exists among other nations to this hour ; and 
what the noble science of political economy 
has demonstrated, is the folly, the absurdity, 
yea, the crime, of such a course of conduct. 
What Lord Grenville wrote in the way of pro- 
test to the Corn Law of 1815, may be quoted 
with advantage here :—‘ We cannot persuade 
ourselves that this law will ever contribute to 
produce plenty, cheapness, or steadiness of price. 
So long as it operates at all, its effects must be 
the opposite of these. Monopoly is the parent 
of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainty. 
To cut off any of the sources of supply, can 
only tend to lessen its abundance; to close 
against ourselves the cheapest market for any 
commodity, must enhance the price at which we 
purchase it; and to confine the consumer of 
corn to the produce of his own country, is to 
refuse to ourselves the benefit of that provision 
which Providence itself has made for equalising 
to man the variations of climate and of 
seasons.””* 

Yet it was not till the famine of 1846 in 
Ireland had reduced the system of the body 
politic and cleared its mental powers, that the 
nation was convinced of the utter folly and 
absurdity of refusing the foreigner’s cheap 
corn. Cut off from the granaries of the world 
by the protective system, isolated by the free 
act of this boastful nation, was it to be won- 
dered at that, when the internal supply most 
suddenly failed, stark famine should stare mul- 
titudes in the face? It was Providence assert- 
ing His claim by the unmistakable thunder of 
judgment. To my mind the famine of 1846 
forms one very important application of those 
stern words in the Proverbs, ‘* Because I have 
called,”—and had Providence not been calling 
upon the nation to accept of His mercy and 


In McCulloch’s edition of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” p. 523. 
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goodness through foreign channels ?—“ and ye 
refused ; I have stretched out My hand, and no 
man regarded; but ye have set at nought all 
my counsels, and would none of My reproof ; I 
also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh 
as desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you.” (Prov. i. 24—27.) Not till the day 
of famine would the Legislature listen to the 
voice of reason and of justice, and allow the 
corn trade to be free. They tell us constantly 
that “love is blind ”—and self-love, by which 
we here mean “selfishness,” 7s most certainly. 
Famine forced a better policy upon the country. 
What has been the experience of more than thirty 
years’ free trade in corn? Have the landlords 
been ruined by a fall in rent ? No, but a merciful 
and undeserved compensation has come about, 
and the rearing of live stock upon the inferior 
lands, combined with the wonderful instinct for 
roast beef, pork and mutton, on the part of the 
manufacturing population, has led to the rents 
becoming higher than in the palmiest days of 
protection, and demonstrated that when Pro 

vidence is followed even by compulsion, men 
find themselves on the path of plenty and of 
blessing. 

It has been noticed by Macaulay in his Essay 
on Milton, that, “as civilisation advances poetry 
almost necessarily declines.” And it is curious 
and interesting to observe how the very highest 
wisdom is often found in an early, and, as some 
men would say, an unenlightened age. It 
would seem as if in the simple, early prime, 
when the eye of man is full of poetic and 
tender feeling, he is wont to alight upon the 
deep principles of eternal right and justice, to 
which advancing science and civilisation are 
compelled to come. There were two English- 
men, Sir Hugh Willoughby and Captain 
Richard Chancellor, who, in 1553, set out upon 
a voyage of discoverv—and they received from 
the English Government of the day a letter 
which, for breadth of view and wisdom would, 
as Mr. McCulloch says, “Do no discredit to 
the statesmen of our own time.” It begins by 
setting forth the disposition to cultivate the 
love and friendship of his kind, implanted by 
the Almighty in the heart of man,—the con- 
sequent duty of all, according to their power, to 
maintain and augment this disposition—and the 
conduct of the king’s ancestors in this respect, 
which had ever been “‘ to shewe good affection to 
those who came to them from farre countries.” 
It then proceeds as follows :— 

“And if it be right, and equity, to shewe 
such humanitie to all men, doubtlesse the same 
ought chiefly to be shewed to merchants, who, 
wandering about the world, search both the 
land and the sea, to carry such good and 
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profitable things as are found in their countries 
to remote regions and kingdomes ; and again to 
bring from the same such things as they find 
there commodious for their own countries; both 
as well that the people to whom they goe may 
not be destitute of such commodities as their 
countries bring not forth to them, as that also 
they may be partakers of such things whereof 
they abound. For the God of heaven and 
earth, greatly providing for mankinde, would 
not that all things should be found in one 
region, to the ende that one should have need 
of another; that by this means, friendship 
might be established among all men, and every- 
one seek to gratifie all. For the establishing 
and furtherance of which universal amitie, cer- 
taine men of our realme, moved hereunto by 
the said desire, have instituted and taken upon 
them a voyage by sea into farre countries to the 
intent that, between our people and them, a 
way may bee opened to bring in and carry out 
merchandise, desiring us to further their enter- 
prises. Who, assenting to their petition, have 
licensed the right valient and worthy Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, Knight, &c., according to their 
desire, to goe to countries to them heretofore 
unknown, as well to seeke such things as we 
lacke, as also to carry unto them, from our 
regions, such things as they lacke. So that 
hereby not only commoditie may ensue both to 
them and to us, but also an indissoluble and 
verpetual league and friendship. We, therefore, 
lesire you, kings and princes, and all other to 
whom there is any power on earth, to permit 
unto these, our servants, free passage by your 
regions and dominions; for they shall not touch 
anything of yours unwilling to you. Consider 
you that they also are men. If, therefore, they 
shall stand in neede of any thing, we desire you, 
of all humanitie, and for the nobilitie which is 
in you, to aide and help them with such things 
as they lacke. Shewe yourselves towards them 
as you would that we and our subjects should 
shewe themselves towards your servants, if, at 
anie time, they shall passe by our regions.”* 

Here, then, in a letter three hundred years 
old, written by men actuated by devout religious 
feeling, we have all the wisdom to which 
science has brought us in the matter of freedom 
of trade. With an eye for Providence, and a 
conviction of the soundness of what has been 
called “the golden rule,” these men have put 
into a nutshell the wisdom that has at length 
been elaborated out of the struggles of cen- 
turies. I cannot here forbear quoting the 
language of Mr. Gladstone, given in a speech at 
Glasgow some years ago. He says :— 

“ Thirty years ago this country, like all other 
countries in the world, was overspread with a 


* In McCulloch’s edition of ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” pp. xxv.—vi. 


network of what was called the protective 
system; and I cannot describe that protective 
system more truly or more concisely in any 
other words than by saying that it appears to be 
an elaborate contrivance, by means of which, 
under the mask and notion of doing good, a 
nation devises a most ingenious instrument for 
robbing, plundering, and impoverishing itself. 
There was barely a trade, with the exception of 
the cotton industry, that did not suppose itself 
to be more or less interested in this pretended 
protective system. That is now, like an evil 
dream, passed away, is a thing of the past; and 
all that remains to be done, with certain excep- 
tions, which I hope will soon disappear—and we 
shall be thankful for the escape we have had—is 
to endeavour to induce the other countries in 
the world to confer on themselves the same 
advantages which we have been happy enough 
to secure.” 

“With certain exceptions, which I -hope will 
soon disappear,” says Mr. Gladstone; and it is 
well for us to note this—for we have as yet in 
this land only. an instalment of free-trade. 
While any customs or excise duties remain, 
trade is still a prisoner—and it seems most 
likely in the course of years that our taxation 
shall be all direct, and that the indirect system 
shall be given over. Then the people, having 
the whole bill before them, having every item 
set down directly, will cry, “Out” upon Govern- 
ment corruption and Government sinecures ; 
the expenses of Government will then be most 
narrowly watched—and a happier common- 
wealth shall rejoice over trade being really and 
fully free ! ; 

But it is not for us to pause over the pay- 
ment of the balance of freedom to the hitherto 
badly used trade—let us assume that the pro- 
gressive wisdom of the country has afforded, as 
it assuredly will ere long afford, a perfect free- 
dom of trade; we are to grasp if possible the 
ethical or moral bearing of the whole, and lift 
the economic subject into the high region of 
eternal truth. If we succeed in this, we shall 
have accomplished something, so far as we 
are aware, not directly attempted py any 
economist. 

It may as well be premised at this point that 
certain fierce attacks have been made upon the 
science of political economy by the late Thomas 
Carlyle, and others of his school, such as John 
Ruskin, the great art critic. Carlyle sneers at 
it as “the dismal science,” and speaks, even in 
his last production, the brochure on the Reform 
Bill, “ Shooting Niagara—and After ?” of free- 
trade as “‘ free-racing, ere long with unlimited 
speed in the career of cheap and nasty.” 
Ruskin, in his economical effusions, the most 
remarkable illustration of late years of the 
danger of a fish leaving its native element, 
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denounces the whole race of economists because 
they have not written ideal treatises which 
would be applicable only in the millennium. 
The science, we are told, ignores the affectionate 
element in man, and assumes that selfishness is 
his invariable motive. Here, then, it leaves out 
of view the most important of all the elements 
in the problem, and consequently misses com- 
pletely the conclusion. Yet it is enough to 
reply that the science is one which expresses 
tendencies—is what we call a hypothetic as dis- 
tinguished from an exact science—and indicates 
only what must result under such and such con- 
ditions. Now when these critics can show that 
men asa general rule dod not act selfishly in the 
affairs of trade ; when they demonstrate that 
mercantile morality has ceased to be “ a taking 
care in the first place of No. 1,” and in the 
vast majority of cases without even a thought 
of “in the second place a No. 2,” then we will 
modify our conclusions, and prepare ourselves 
for the millennium at an early day. 

But farther, if it can be shown, as we believe 
it can, that assuming, as political economy must 
do, the fact that men as a general rule are 
selfish in their trade; that they are always 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market, and so forth; it nevertheless 
shows that the world is so governed that to be 
the greatest gainers we must act in a generous, 
world-wide spirit—if political economy shows 
in the last resort that the morality of a Divine 
revelation is the best-paying morality in the 
market of the world—if it can be shown to 
illustrate most beautifully the golden rule, ‘ Do 
unto others as ye would that men should do 
unto you”—if it can be shown to declare with 
silver trumpet that this golden rule is the 
nearest way to the acquisition of gold, and that 
men may “make the best of both worlds”— 
then instead of the science being condemned for 
making a nullity of man’s moral nature, it must 
be hailed as one of the very finest indirect 
demonstrations that “godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having a promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come.” 

Now, be it observed, that the protective 
system which political economy has exploded 
was the embodiment of selfishness. It was the 
insane effort of the nation to monopolise all the 
profits of its own labour, and give itself no 
concern about the other nations. And the 
result has proved that national selfishness is 
national ruin—that to refuse cheap commodities 
brought to our ports by foreigners, that the 
supply may be raised at home, is to entail hard- 
ship, and in the last resort, famine upon the 
people—that to refuse the advantages of other 
nations, which they are willing to afford us for 
a comparatively small amount of the British 
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manufactures, is to refuse the mercy of the 
great Governor among the nations. 

Political economy has, therefore, pointed out 
the important moral truth that the world is 
governed by a great Being, whose inexorable 
arrangements make selfishness and monopoly 
on the part of nations suicidal; whose laws 
necessitate inter-dependence among the races of 
mankind,and curse with a grievous curse all that 
infringe them. It has shown as with “the light 
of the terrible crystal,” that the nation that 
ostracises other nations from its advantages and 
commerce, forsakes the “ ways of pleasantness,” 
and “the paths of peace.” It has demonstrated 
that protection was as disastrous as the blockading 
of all the ports would have been, was in truth a 
suicidal cutting of the nation off from her pro- 
vidential supplies. 

Do our readers desire a demonstration of the 
folly of selfishness? Would they impress the 
weighty moral lesson upon the minds of men ? 
Nowhere will they find a more interesting and 
more powerful illustration than in the history of 
the corn laws down to their repeal in 1846. 
‘And, surely it ill becomes men to talk about 
this science as a heartless one, when it brings to 
light-such weighty moral laws as these ! 

But, again, if protection was the embodiment 
of selfishness, free-trade is the embodiment of 
national sympathy. I do not affirm that all 
free-traders have been brimful of sympathy, or 
have argued for the emancipation of trade on 
moral grounds at all. The keeping of the 
Divine laws has from the very beginning been 
at once a duty and a privilege :—some keep 
the laws that they may enjoy the privilege, 
others that they may enjoy the duty; with 
entirely different motives are the two classes of 
men found upon the one pleasant path. But 
that they are both found there is a tribute to the 
breadth and power of the moral government. 
One man is, for example, continent because 
there is a privilege associated therewith, and 
incontinency is the fruitful source of physical 
evil; while his neighbour is pure because he 
desires to obey a Father in heaven. One man is 
honest because it is, he sees, “ the best policy ;” 
another man is honest from loyalty to his Lord; 
in the conduct of both we have concurrent testi- 
mony to the essential wisdom of the Divine law. 

Now it is granted at once that it is the 
privilege and not the duty of national sym- 
pathy and inter-dependence with which political 
economy concerns itself. It contemplates free- 
trade as a policy, not as the carrying out of a 
Divine precept. It brings the nations virtually 
to the great rule of life: ‘‘ Therefore, all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them ;” but the reason 1t 
assigns for obedience is not, “for this is the law 
and the prophets ;” but for “these things are 
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good and profitable unto men.” It teaches us 
“the golden rule,” not because 7¢ has “ come 
down out of heaven from God,” but, because it 
has discovered that no other rule is so profitable 
to the nations. Its golden, not its moral 
character attracts the economist. 

Yet is the advocacy of the golden rule upon 
grounds of self-interest not a testimony that the 
Divine law is holy and just and good ¢ Is even 
this not a tribute forced from men to the 
essential excellence of the revealed precept ? If 
nation is led from motives of worldly expediency 
to act by nation just as it would wish to be 
treated in return, have we not a tribute, all the 
more precious because unintentional, to the 
moral worth of God’s commandment? In the 
keeping of the commandments there is great 
reward—science has perceived the reward and 
endorsed the wisdom of the commandment. 

And here it seems to me we have a moral 
power in this science of political economy, which 
Carlyle and his followers miss altogether by the 
line of argument they have adopted. Instead 
of refusing to deal with the problem of the 
wealth of nations until the mercantile morality 
is purified and the millennium come, is it not 
much better to show, as we -humbly think free- 
trade has shown, that the worldly wisdom and 
the selfish motive drive men into the same 
course of action as is dictated by obedience to 
the Divine word, that Divine law is so strenuous 
in its operation as to lead nations unconsciously 
to obey it? And if we moralists can only bring 
out of “the dead lion” of worldly wisdom the 
“honey ”’ of everlasting truth, we shall surely be 
in the fair way of getting the nations ultimately 
to regard the Divine precepts and judgments as 
“sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” 

The moral bearing of free-trade must, con- 
sequently, be manifest. It is carrying into 
practice the great principles of the Divine pre- 
cepts because they have been discovered to be 
most profitable, after all. It is the acting out of 
an unselfish plan, because it has been found to 
carry in its bosom the greatest advantage. It 
is the world’s unconscious testimony to the truth 
of the law and the prophets, the unexceptionable 
evidence that “wisdom’s ways,” and wisdom’s 
ways alone, “are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace.” 

“All her paths are peace ”—of this also does 
political economy supply an explanation. If 
free-trade, as we have tried to show, endorses 
revelation, it may be expected to contain some 
germ of that “blessed hope” which revelation 
holds up to us—a “universal peace.” And is it 
not instructive that the men, who more than 
others advocated free-trade principles were the 
components of what has been called in England 
the “ Peace Party”? Is it not significant that 
tae very men who threw themselves into the 


battle against protection with such enthusiasm, 
were the men also who simultaneously advocated 
the reduction of the military and naval estimates, 
and the submission of national disputes to the 
arbitration of statesmen instead of to the arbi- 
trament of the sword? We do not profess their 

rinciples—that war is in all cases unjustifiable. 
We have been accustomed to read with a measure 
ef awe and admiration the weighty words, “‘'l'he 
Lord is a man of war, the Lord of Hosts is His 
name.” Yet have we, with multitudes more, 
read with delight and longing the prophetic 
announcement, “They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
But when shall these things be ? when, oh, when 
shall the might of man be turned against the 
soil instead of against his fellow, and be 
employed in burying the seeds of spring rather 
than the bodies of his victims? And often do 
we turn to the eastern hills, wondering when 
they shall be tipped with golden earnests of the 
dawn of the day of peace. Does science give no 
light upon the matter? Is she dead, like the 
earth in winter, and shows no sign? Nay, she 
is bright with abundant promise. And in this 
free-trade, whose lessons we have been learning, 
we have seeds of peace, earnests of world-wide 
amity most cheering to the heart, and in- 
vigorating to the hope of all faithful men. It, 
in the first place, singles out the soi/ as man’s 
main concern, the enemy which he is bound to 
fight and subdue—the earth with its myriad 
mines, the earth with its priceless treasures in 
corn, and fruit, and timber, and oil. It shows 
that if every nation cultivates its natural advan- 
tages and powers, and opens these to its fellows, 
then the world would be once more a happy 
family, enjoying plenty, defying famine, and 
delighting in abundance of peace. Inthe second 
place, it points out how much mutual loss must 
result from national wars—that when nation 
rises against nation, the people are cut off from 
much enjoyment which Providence has placed 
within their reach—that in cutting down their 
brethren they are cutting off their own right 
hands. And in this sound wisdom we see more 
security for the peace of the nations than in all 
our munitions of war. Science, it is admitted, 
is doing much in the interests of peace in pro- 
viding such terrible artillery. No nation now 
will go as readily to war as in the old days, 
when there was no better gun than the “ brown 
bess,” nor venture into naval action in ships 
such as Nelson had at Trafalgar and the Nile. 
The very destructiveness of invention lays upon 
the nations a wholesome fear, and holds back the 
bloodhounds in the leashes of prudence. 

But there is more hope by far in free-trade 
for the peace of the world than in “ needle ”’ or 
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“Armstrong guns,” “snider rifles,” “thirteen- 
inch shells” and “chilled shot,” ‘ bomb-proof 
batteries” and “ironclads.” It is sometimes 
said that the British nation is merely a multi- 
tude of shopkeepers—that the military glory is 
departing. Let neighbouring nations speak 
reproachfully if they will—a war on behalf of 
right and justice will soon scatter their libels to 
the winds. But we, at all events, will never 
urge that the nation should become less com- 
mercial, less of a shopkeeper, that the fancied 
glory of military parade may encircle her head ; 
for we never shall believe, that in doing her 
duty, in developing her natural resources, in 
furnishing the world with the best possible 
manufactures, in making the most of pick and 
bar and boiler, in wrenching from the tightened 
hand of Mother Earth the riches that she is 
willing to give to every persevering child, 
England can ever lose her real glory. Let the 
old ideas of foreign policy, that made of the 
nation a “ busybody,” and rendered impossible 
even a petty broil in any part of Europe without 
the interference of England, die as they deserve 
—all that England needs is peace to accomplish 
the designs of Providence in the development of 
the national resources—peace to carry good gifts 
in the way of manufactures to every open port 
in the world, and bring back for Englishmen 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind—peace to bind 
with fleets of merchantmen the scattered nations 
into one; this seems to be her great mission. 
And when free-trade wafts honest Englishmen 
into every port, when Christian feeling shall be 
associated with every ship’s crew from Britannia’s 
shores, with every traveller bearing the British 
name, we shall then, and not till then, have our 
true glory. Lord Bacon is not to be believed 
when, in his essay on “The True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates,” he says: “ But above all, 
for empire and greatness it importeth most that 
a nation do profess arms as their principal 
honour, study, and occupation. . . . Incident to 
this point is for a state to have those laws or 
customs which may reach forth unto them just 
occasions (as may be pretended) of war.” The 
greatness of kingdoms doth not consist in this— 
the true glory is to be found in the freedom of 
trade and the arts of peace. 

Against Lord Bacon would I quote a modern 
Englishman, whose manliness of thought and 
diction one cannot but admire while refusing to 
accept, perhaps, all his opinions. Charles 
Kingsley thus wrote about the Ancien Régime 
in his lectures under that title :— 

“An age of decay, incoherence, and make 
shift, varnish and gilding upon worm-eaten 
furniture, and mouldering wainscot, was that 
same Ancien Régime. And for that very reason 
@ picturesque age, like one of its own landscapes. 
A picturesque bit of uncultivated mountain, 
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swarming with the prince’s game ; a picturesque 
old robber schloss above, now in ruins; and 
below, perhaps, the picturesque new schloss, 
with its French fountains and gardens, French - 
nymphs of marble, and of flesh and blood like- 
wise, which the prince has partially paid for, by 
selling a few hundred young men to the English 
to fight the Yankees. The river, too, is 
picturesque, for the old bridge has not been 
repaired since it was blown up in the Seven 
Years’ War; and there is but a single lazy barge 
floating down the stream, owing to tolls and 
tariffs of His Serene Highness; the village is 
picturesque, for the flower of the young men are 
at the wars, and the place is tumbling down; 
and the two old peasants in the foreground, with 
the single goat and the hamper of vine-twigs 
are very picturesque likewise, for they are all in 
rags.” 

That is Mr. Kingsley’s picture of a country 
that professed arms as its principal honour, 
study, and occupation. That is, in the last resort, 
the picture of the nation that insists in placing 
highest this ephemeral military glory. But let 
us go on to the contrast this author affords us : 

“How sad,” he continues, in his powerful 
irony, ‘‘to see the picturesque element eliminated, 
and the quiet artistic beauty of the scene des- 
troyed—to have steamers puffing up and down 
the river, and a railroad hurrying along its 
banks, the wealth of the old world in exchange 
for the wealth of the new—or hurrying, it may 
be, whole regiments of free and educated citizen- 
soldiers, who fight, they know for what! How 
sad to see the alte schloss desecrated by tourists, 
and the new schloss converted into a cold-water 
cure! How sad to see the village, church and 
all, built up again bran-new, and white-washed 
to the very steeple-top ;—a new school at the 
town end, a new crucifix by the wayside! How 
sad to see the old folk well clothed in the fabrics 
of England or Belgium, doing an easy trade in 
milk and fruit, because the land they till has 
become their own, and not the prince’s; while 
their sons are thriving farmers on the prairies of 
the far west! Very unpicturesque, no doubt, is 
wealth and progress, peace and safety, cleanliness 
and comfort. But they possess advantages 
unknown to the Ancien Régime.” * 

* Peace and plenty ” are, then, no disgrace to 
any land—let us always hail the science with a 
friendly feeling that shows how they may be 
best secured. Let us accept the testimony it 
affords us, unconsciously it may be, yet really, 
to the principles of world-wide sympathy and 
the advantage of unselfish legislation on the 
part of nations. Let us learn the lesson it pro- 
claims about the one wide brotherhood—and 
the boon to one and all of being brotherly. And 


* Pp. 79—81. 
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casting away the crude notions of those who 
would usurp a sovereignty in a science to which 
they are largely strangers, and accepting all it 
gives and all it promises as corroborative of the 
moral teaching of the Word and of its prophetic 
announcements, let us be men ; men in a blessed 
confidence that science is the handmaid of 
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revelation; that where there is discrepancy, 
either science is not fully understood, or the 
Word not properly interpreted ; and that, in a 
bright future, science and revelation, like two 
milk-white steeds in the chariot of the Prince 
of Peace, shall unite to bear Him onwards to 
His triumph and reward ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


& JHE relative size of bells is a con- 
* sideration of much interest. The 


~ largest bell in the world is the 
well-known Moscow one, weigh- 
ing 432,000lbs. This enormous 
mass of shapely metal was given to 
the service of the cathedral by the 

} Empress Anne. It has suffered disaster. 
($ In 1731, the beam on which it hung was 
burnt. Down came the bell, and a 
piece was broken out of its side, which left an 
opening large enough to admit two full-grown 
men standing upright. Strange to say, the tone 
uf the monster was unimpaired even by such a 
catastrophe as this. The height of this bell a 
little exceeds twenty-one feet. Its diameter at 
the rim measures some twenty-two feet. 

Next to this come two other bells of Moscow 
—whatever else the Russian _ bell - founders 
believed in, size was plainly one thing. The 
greater of these shows 288,000lbs., and the 
other 127,836lbs. 

Big Ben, the giant of Westminster, follows, 
with some 56,000lbs.; and then comes the Great 
Paul, of our chief cathedral, 38,080lbs.; the 
George d’Amboise, at Rouen,36,000lbs.; Mighty 
Tom of Oxford, 17,360lbs.; the bell of Palazzo 
Vecchio, at Florence, suspended at a height, too, 
of 275 feet from the ground, 17,000lbs. ; the 
Exeter Great Tom, 13,440lbs.; and—not to 
encumber our pages with too many figures— 
another Great Tom, at Lincoln, 10,528lbs. 

The Chinese—wonderful people that they are 
—are said to have cast a bell in the reign of 
Yumlo, about 1403, weighing 120,000lbs. If 
so, they may fairly claim to be in the front 
rank with the Russians. 

Many single bells have a fame, a popularity, 
and a history of their own. This is the case 
with some we have already mentioned. “ Big 
Ben,” for example. The first bell that received 
this cognomen was a very unlucky, and—as a 
bell—short-lived one. It was cast, according to 
its own inscription, “In the twentieth year of 
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Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of 
our Lord, 1856, from the design of Edmund 
Beckett Denison, Q.C.; Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., 
M.P., Chief Commissioner of Works.” On its 
voyage from Stockton-on-Tees, where it was 
cast, up toWestminster, it had many mischances, 
and narrowly escaped going to the bottom. 
Once landed, it was lodged at the foot of the 
famous Clock Tower to be tested ; and now 
came the awkward revelation. In the space of 
a few months it was unmistakably found to be 
cracked. Dr. Percy reported, on examination, 
that it was “unsound and defective.” It was 
accordingly brought to’ the hammer in a sense 
far other than that originally intended, and, 
er broken up. A new bell was quickly 
cast, in Messrs. Mears’ foundry, Whitechapel, 
not quite so large as the first, but far more 
satisfactory. It was finished and hung in 1858. 
It is ornamented with tracery and figures in low 
relief, with a sketch of the portcullis of West- 
minster on one side of its waist, and on the 
opposite the British arms. One or two recent 
House of Commons’ prisoners in the clock- 
tower have grumbled lately—as we know from 
the newspapers—at its immense striking power. 
Probably it is not altogether a pleasant neigh- 
bour at such close quarters. 

It was Great Tom of Westminster which, on 
one occasion, saved a soldier’s life. The man 
had gone to sleep while on sentinel duty, said 
his accusers. He denied it, and gave, as evidence 
of his innocence, the singular statement that he 
had heard the clock bell give thirteen strokes 
instead of twelve that midnight. So unlikely a 
defence provoked inquiry ; the inquiry proved the 
story true, and the soldier was duly acquitted. 

The great bell of St. Paul’s is never tolled, 
except on the death or funeral of some member 
of the Royal family, the Bishop of London, the 
Dean, or the Lord Mayor while in office. 

Another of the most celebrated London bells 
is that of St. Mary-le-Bow. Does it not make 
one a cockney, in the true mysterious sense of 
the word, to be born within the sound of Bow 
bells ? and are not all who have come short of 
that proud privilege strangers and aliens ? 
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Bow bell in early days was the curfew of its 
district. We hear of its use in this connection, 
even so far back as 1315, in the time of Edward II. 
In 1472, worthy John Donne, Mercer, provided 
by will for the bell’s maintenance. Two ancient 
rhymes, as from apprentice lads and clerk in 
turn, still exist concerning it. This is the 
first:— 


“ Clerke of the Bow bell, with the yellow lockes, 
For thy late ringing, thy head shall have knockes,” 


And this the response :— 


“Children of Chepe, hold you all still, 
For you shall have Bow bell rung at your will.” 


It was Bow bells which the poor lad, Dick 
Whittington, heard, as he rested on Highgate 
Hill, and whose cheerful peal he translated so 
prophetically into— 


“Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London Town,” 


at least, so say the chroniclers; and certain it 
is that, from a very humble position, Whittington 
did reach the chief magistracy. 

In London, there is, probably, scarce an hour 
of the day in which a bell is not ringing for 
some cause or other from some steeple. But in 
Rome, under the popes, a restriction of total 
silence was imposed during Holy Week from at 
least Thursday to Saturday morning. So com- 
plete and thorough-going was the custom, that 
for the eight-and-forty hours, even school, 
hotel, and private bells were dumb. This by 
the way. 

The church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, boasts 
possession of one of the finest sets of chimes in 
London. They are reputed to be the construc- 
tion of a poor working man. Another excellent 
set of chimes is that of the Royal Exchange. 
The bells producing these are modelled on the 
Bow bells’ patterns, and are by some considered 
too large for their location. ‘They are fifteen in 
number, and were cast by Mears, at a cost of 
£500. The Old Exchange, which was burnt 
down in 1838, had a set, too ; and it is an odd 
fact that, while the fire was raging, the bells 
struck up and played the appropriate tune 
of “There’s nae luck aboot the house.” The 
present tunes played are the “104th Psalm,” 
“The Roast Beef of Old England,” “ Rule, 
Britannia,” and “God save the Queen.” The 
chimes of St. Clement Danes discourse their 
pleasant music three times daily, and are 
memorable for a reference in Shakespeare, where 
the great dramatist makes stout Sir John 
Falstaff talk of hearing them in company with 
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Justice Shallow. Through this, a chain of cir- 
cumstances has linked them with a more modern 
ornament of our English literature— with 
Charles Dickens and his inimitable story of ‘The 
Chimes.” The novelist was at Genoa, and was 
revolving in his mind the subject of his new 
Christmas tale. 

To quote Forster’s “ Life” : “Sitting down 
one morning,..... everything inviting to 
idleness, such a peal of chimes arose from the 
city as he found to be ‘maddening.’ All 
Genoa lay beneath him, and up from it, with 
some sudden set of the wind, came in one fell 
sound the clang and clash of all its steeples ; 
pouring into his ears, again and again, in tune- 
less, grating, discordant, jerking, hideous vibra- 
tion that made his ideas ‘ spin round and round 
till they lost themselves in a whirl of vexation 
and giddiness, and dropped down dead.’ He 
had never before so suffered, nor did he again; 
but this was his description to me next day, 
and his excuse for having failed in his promise 
to send me his title. Only two days later, how- 
ever, came a letter in which not a syllable was 
written, but—‘ We have heard THe CHrImgs at 
midnight, Master Shallow!’ and I knew he 
had discovered what he wanted.” 

In the legends, or inscriptions, upon bells we 
pass to a highly entertaining branch of our 
subject. Few instruments exist without some 
word or sign, and many are quite literary 
curiosities. The inscriptions upon very old 
bells are generally found written directly 
beneath the shoulder, and are often started with 
crosses. In Romish days the bells seem to have 
been considered very suitable praying machines, 
and invocations for the mediation of the Virgin 
and saints abounded upon them. Thus, “ St. 
Peter, pray for us”; “St. Katherine, pray for 
us”; “St. Paul, pray for us,” were inscribed 
on their bronze sides. Joining aspiration with 
historic fact, a bell in the chapel at Sudeley 
Castle, of the date 1573, reads: “St. George, 
pray for us. The Ladie Doratie Chandos, 
widdowe, made this.” One in St. Michael’s 
Church, Alnwick, pleads on its belt—‘ Arch- 
angel Michael, come to the help of the people 
of God.’”’ Four bells at Gravely, Cambridge- 
shire, are legible with this :— 


Treble.—‘“ God of his mercy heareth us all, 
2.—When upon that we do call. 
3.—O priese the Lord, therefore, I say. 
Tenor.—I sound unto the living when the soule 
doth part way.” 


A great number of these early inscriptions 
were, of course, in Latin. 

From invoking Heaven and the saints, the 
bells took to addressing their human readers, or 
telling their own powers, and places, and duties 
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—as in the case just quoted. Ona couple of 


bells at Aldbourne occur these lines: — 


Ist bell.—‘ The gift of Jos. Piggie and Wm. Gwynn. 
Music and ringing we like so well, 
And for this reason we give this bell.” 


4th bell_—* Humphrey Symsin gave xx pound to 
buy this bell, 
And the parish gave xx more to make 
this ring go well.” 


“T sweetly tolling men do call 
To taste on meate that,feeds the soul.” 


But our gossip about bells must hasten to its 


end. In such a topic there is much that tempts 
us to be discursive ; much that, after all, will 
perforce remain unrecounted ; for the exigencies 
of an editor’s space compel condensation. 

In conclusion, there are certain proverbs and 
popular sayings touching bells, that may claim 
a word of explanation. 





THE GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW. 





On a bell at Amesbury is:— 


“ Be strong in faith, praise God well, 
Frances Countess Hertford’s bell.” 


It is noticeable, in running through these 
legends, how easy and frequent comes the simple 
rhyme of “ bell-well,” “ well-bell.” 

Two seventeenth century bells read:— 


“When I ring, God’s praises sing ; 
When I toule, pray heart and soule ;” 


and— 


“Who is to bell the cat ?”—a common 
question, but odd, if one stops to think. It is 
supposed to refer to Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angus, whose nickname it was; and it 
means, “ Who will venture his life to help his 
friends?” ‘Bell, book, and candle,”—the 
mode of formally excommunicating in the 
Roman Catholic Church. “Bells,” on board ship, 
—the division of time into watches, answering 
to the landsman’s “o’clock.” “To bear off 
the bell,”—to carry away the prize. May the 
latter be the lot, in life’s turmoil, of each reader. 


W. J. Lacky. 
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Ff ROPER 


WAS evening; or, as poets say, 
“‘ Phoebus had wheeled his car away: 
The shades of night were mantling 
round, 
And a dense dew o’erspread the ground.” 
Yet I, where gas and comfort cheered, 
Nor chilling damps, nor darkness feared, 
Upon a chair of ease reclined; 
I sought diversion for my mind 
By talking with my lady friend, 
And what we said 1’ll now append. 

“| cannot understand,” said she, 

How such a man as Henry B 
Should care to join himself for life 
To such a very vulgar wife.” 

** Has he indeed so done ?” [ said. 
And what good lady did he wed ? 
Was she some wily Jezebel 
Into whose tangled net he fell ? 
Or some Delilah, whose deceit 
Was bitter as herself was sweet ?’ 

“Qh! not atall. I must aver 
That nothing in her character 
Is ill; and I will also say 
That she is clever—in her way. 

But everybody must admit 

She isn’t lady-like a bit. 

Now, look at Mrs. William B——, 
His brother’s wife. Why, you can see, 
She doesn’t fail in this respect; 

For, though she has not intellect, 

On every hand it’s always said, 

She is a dady—born and bred.’ 

And so she is—her father’s brother 
Is the great Mr. C——; her mother 
Was a Miss R ; and I am told, 
That family is very old; 

While Mrs. Henry must be styled 
Only a common clothier’s child.” 

* Must I, good madam, then infer 
From what you say, that you prefer 
A pedigree to intellect ? 

That you would have a man select, 

Not her whose charms enslave his breast,— 
Not her whose soul he loves the best,— 
But her whose uncle isa squire; 

Or who can name some distant sire? 

If worth by pedigree you span, 

A racehorse oft excels a man. 

But, hold, I rashly criticise: 

First tell me, madam, wherein lies 

The merit, or superior worth 

That sparkles round a lady’s birth? 
Tell me what means that mystic word— 
‘A lady,’ which just now I heard ? 
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PROPER SINNING. 


PINNING. 


And tell me, too, what you imply 
By what you call ‘ vulgarity ’ ? 
For good Sir Walter Scott, I’ve read, 
Reproved his daughter when she said 
Some man was vulgar. He replied : 
‘My dear, beware of foolish pride; 
Vulgar means common, and I know 
Of only one thing here below 
That’s both contemptible and common— 
And that is sin, my little woman.’”’ 
“Upon my word,” my friend replied, 
Have you not heard of proper pride ? 
A pride of station and of birth 
Are but a consciousness of worth. 
That which we feel (say what you list), 
At least you'll grant me must exist?” 
“Ts pride the test by which you scan 
A lady or a gentleman ? ” 
“ A proper pride is always seen 
To dignify a lady’s mien.” 
“ But do you mean,” said I, “that pride 
Can in some form be justified ?” 
“Yes ; we need some to get on well 
And keep ourselves respectable; 
Lest with the vulgar we be mixed, 
Pride forms a boundary line betwixt. 
A vulgar men may be defined— 
A man without a cultured mind ;’ 
The men that sweep our chimnies clean, 
And all that class of men, I mean.” 
Thus having drawn the lady out, 
I folded both my arms about— 
And like some sage philosopher, 
Reproachful, thus I answered her : 
“Madam, your ethics seem to me 
A moral homeeopathy ! 
Sin’s full-brimmed bowl, no doubt, you think 
Is far too poisonous to drink; 
But though too much would make you ill, 
rou ’ll ; 
Take a little—like a pillule: 
A little pride is proper pride!’ 
Then—(for it cannot be denied 
That pride is sin)—you’ll have to grant, 
A little sin we sinners want ? 
This is indeed a doctrine new. 
Search, madam, all the Scriptures through— 
No word of ‘ pride in moderation,’ 
From Genesis to Revelation. 
Nor can you find me, from beginning 
To end, a text on ‘ proper sinning. 
The Great Physician of the soul, 
Who made so many sick ones whole : 
Think, what would His opinion be 
Of moral homeeopathy ? 
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Did He say, ‘ Blest who get on well, 

And keep themselves respectable, 

Who with the vulgar herd unmix’d, 

Draw the firm boundary line betwixt ?’ 

No—hear the gentle Saviour speak— 
* Blest are the persecuted, meek ; 

Blest who, for My sake, is reviled, 

And willing to become a child; 

To sit the lowest at the feast, 

Nor think himself above the least.’ 

If any might be proud, ’twas He, 

The great Incarnate Deity; 

But like a sheep to slaughter led, 

He meekly bows His willing head ; 

And when they drag Him forth to die, 

Their scoffs provoke no proud reply. 

Then, madam, if we really be 

Professing Christianity, 

Let’s own, at least, that we should do 

That which our Master bids us to. 

If, as you argue, no one can 

Be lady or be gentleman 

Without a modicum of pride, 

Either Isaiah prophesi 

(Chapter the fifty-third) in vain; 

Or else—the evidence is plain— 


Christ could have been no gentleman; 
And so, of course, no Christian can: 
Perchance, if ’twixt the rich and poor, 
We ceased to build the wall so sure, 
If (as of old, round Jericho) 
The trumpet of goodwill would blow, 
High as it is, the tottering wall 
At one good hearty shout would fall. 
Uncultured minds would not be found 
If we would only till the ground 
Instead of building barriers round.” 
At length, I thought it time to 
pause— 
Not (like a speaker) for applause— 
But lest, becoming too elated, 
The very pride I deprecated 
Should tinge my words; as when of yore 
Diogenes—that Cynic boar— 
Trampling on Plato’s gilded bed, 
Exclaimed, “ On Plato’s pride I tread!” 
“You do,” the smiling sage replied, 
“You do, with even greater pride!” 
And I was tired, and she offended, 
And so the conversation ended. 


Ciaup HEIMAR. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-SHADSETT. 


III.—Its Lunes. 


Sup HORACE was an ardent lover 


of nature, and we may well excuse 

him for expressing a great truth 

rather strongly, when he said 

that, “though you may expel 
nature with a pitchfork, she will 
always return.” All great cities 
and towns abound in proofs of this fact. 
Life there has its own peculiar charms, 
and yet their inhabitants are never 
content without borrowing from the country as 
many as possible of its more real attractions ; 
while, on the other hand, as if in revenge, the 
town is ever making fresh inroads into the 
country. So it is, that in the most stifling 
courts and alleys, roses, geraniums, and calceo- 
larias are often to be seen struggling for exis- 
tence behind the smoke-stained window panes. 

uare yards—euphemistically called gardens— 
with a few half-withered shrubs and plants, are 
highly prized; and public recreation grounds 
are jealously guarded from the incursions of 
builders and contractors, as their natural 
enemies. Indeed, all who are concerned for the 
physical and moral well-being of the people, 
should spare no pains to secure and beautify 






such precious oases in the dreary desert of bricks 
and mortar. Great advances have undoubtedly 
been made in our own modern Babylon towards 
these ends, although very much remains to be 
done. The Thames Embankment and the 
Temple Gardens greatly relieve the gloom of the 
heart of the Metropolis. Leicester Square is no 
longer an eye-sore to all lovers of the picturesque, 
and a laughing-stock to foreigners. Victoria, 
Finsbury, and Battersea Parks, are priceless 
boons to all classes—especially the poor. But 
there are masses of the population at impossible 
distances from any of these, and many more 
such health-giving resorts are urgently needed. 
Spacious, well-planted squares abound in some 
parts of London; but they are rigidly shut 
against the public as in a state of siege. 

In this respect, the contrast between London 
and Paris is very striking. There are many 
French institutions that we Englishmen should 
be most unwilling to adopt. Here, however, 
they are far before us. There is scarcely a 
quarter in Paris, where old and young, rich and 
poor, cannot find close to their doors some 
pleasant retreat for their leisure hours, or during 
their long summer evenings. Even the crowded 
boulevards are planted with shade-giving trees, 
and furnished with comfortable benches, where 
the weary may rest without fear of disturbance 
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from the spider-like attendant who demands 
payment for the luxury. Places and squares 
are dispersed throughout the city, open to all 
comers from early morn till dewy eve. Insome, 
military bands discourse at certain times sweet 
music gratuitously, except to those that take 
chairs in the inner circle. Nor are these privi- 
leges abused. The roughs are quite as dangerous 
as in London—indeed more so, for thousands of 
returned Communists are at large. But the 
vigilance of the police is unremitting, though 
very quietly exerted; and they are seldom called 
to interfere. The flowers are admired and 
enjoyed, but never touched. Moreover, the 
French are not addicted to that insane practice, 
indigenous to the Anglo-Saxon race, wherever 
it may wander, of carving their names on every 
bench or building, as if the great world would 
be a whit wiser for knowing that Smith, Jones, 
or Robinson had once been there. How shall 
we explain this difference? Probably, it is in 
some measure due to hereditary influences of 
race. Yet, is it not chiefly to be accounted for 
by the fact that, even the worst men love to be 
trusted and resent suspicion and needless inter- 
ference with their liberty ? However this may 
be, the ample supply of recreation grounds is a 
most pleasing feature of this bright Capital, and 
greatly tends to make its people healthy, happy, 
and sober. 

This is not the place for a detailed account 
of all of these. It will. be enough to offer a few 
remarks about the three most beautiful, which 
every visitor should see : the Buttes Chaumont, 
the Parc Mongeaux, and the Bois de Boulogne. 

Buttes Chaumont is the name of the people’s 
park near Belleville. Its proximity to that too 
notorious district, need not, however, deter any 
quiet Englishman—or, for that matter, the most 
timid of Englishwomen—from seeing it. On 
the eontrary, those who would thoroughly 
appreciate its charms, should approach it from 
the Belleville side. The quarter has long been 
known asa sort of hornet’s nest—the chosen 
haunts of the Ishmaels, or “franc-tireurs”’ of 
society, But in ordinary times there is nothing 
to fear, The hornets will not sting, unless 
they are attacked. The writer had frequent 
occasion (as had others also engaged in Evan- 
gelistic work) both before and since the civil 
war, to visit there—not only in the daytime, but 
late inthe evening—and he never met with the 
slightest incivility. Of course it is not, at the 
best of times, an attractive or very savoury 
region ; nor particularly safe during political 
disturbances. Still, those who would have 
a glance at the seamy side of Paris, and 
see her attired in her rough, work-a-day gar- 
ments, will not be sorry to take this route. 

Having done so, we enter by the principal 
gates, and ascend the wide, well-made carriage 
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drive. As we proceed, the eye is soon arrested 
by the view of the beautiful artificial lake lying 
below it, from which arise the craggy sides of a 
little island cut out of the natural rock. Its 
height is upwards of sixty feet, and it culminates 
in a peak crowned with a belvidere of tasteful 
construction, dignified as a temple of the Sybil. 
It is accessible on one side by a plain stone 
bridge, and on another by a suspension bridge 
supported by pyramidal piers. The effect is 
remarkably fine, and, considering the materials 
out of which it has been produced, reflects the 
greatest credit on the skill and taste of the 
architect. 

Many centuries ago the site was covered by 
stone-quarries. Quite recently it was applied to 
the purposes of sewerage. Just outside the 
present gates stood Mont-Faucon, the ancient 
place of execution described by Victor Hugo: “ the 
hangman’s acre,” studded with gibbets, with a 
charnel-house beneath it, where the bodies of 
criminals were left to moulder into dust unburied. 
By a triumph of ingenuity this “Valley of 
Hinnom ”’ has been transformed into a delightful 
pleasure-garden. The view from the summit is 
one of the finest to be had of Paris. In the 
immediate foreground are the tall smoky 
chimneys of the manufactories of the Villette, 
reminding Englishmen of Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. In the far distance, on the south, 
the towers of Notre Dame, the Panthéon, and 
the Invalides, besides other interesting objects, 
are distinctly visible. Directly opposite are the 
bold heights of Montmartre, so famous in 
history, and so painfully associated with recent 
events. In the valley below, the waters, coloured 
by the amber-hued rocks, form mimic cascades, 
and as they dash down the tiny falls, add fresh- 
ness and life to the scene. A cave, too, of con- 
siderable size, sparkling with stalactite, is not 
a little attractive to youthful explorers. Alto- 
gether it is a lovely spot, and must be an 
enormous boon to the inhabitants of such a 
remarkable suburb as Belleville. Very pleasant 
indeed it is on a fine summer’s evening, to 
watch the working men after their day’s toil 
in the broiling atmosphere of their close work- 
shops, quietly sauntering about with their wives 
and children, and gaining fresh life and energy 
from the cool breezes. Thus, too, they are 
diverted from the many temptations and low 
company of the wine shops and estaminets. 

But now, for a few moments, we must shift 
the scenery, and, with the magic wand of imagi- 
nation, or the more prosaic use of omnibuses or 
a voiture, transport ourselves to another, in 
some respects, more fascinating spot—the Parc 
Mongeaux. It stands at the head of the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, not far from the Madeleine. 
At first a Royal Garden, it was planted, in 1778, 
by Philip of Orleans, father of Louis Philippe. 














Having become State property at the Revolu- 
tion, it was restored to the Orleans family, and 
was held by them up to 1852. Some time after 
this it was opened to the public. It is indeed a 
multum in parvo. A fine oval sheet of water, 
almost worthy of the name of a lake, shaded 
with fine, thickly-planted trees, is its principal 
feature. On one side of this stands a ruined 
Corinthian colonnade of doubtful history, while 
a graceful rustic bridge spans the water. A 
singular pyramid of stone surmounts a stalactite 
grotto. In every direction we find the most 
inviting paths, which wind through the rich 
foliage, vocal with song, and enlivened by 
exquisitely-arranged flower-beds, present almost 
endless variety. On certain days open-air concerts 
are held in the park. At other times the most 
pensive student, or the most indolent lover of 
the dolce far nienta, may enjoy almost 
unbroken tranquillity in this calm retreat, 
where even the distant hum of the great 
city is scarcely heard, and the soft ripple of 
the waters or the carolling of the birds invites 
repose. 

Still, even this garden of delights—not to 
speak of the other verdant spots which abound 
in Paris—must yield the palm to the Bois de 
Boulogne. This, the artist’s pencil is more fitted 
to depict than the writer’s pen. Happily, it is 
so well known that we need not attempt any 
elaborate description. A boastful French writer 
has remarked that, “the Bois is the drawing- 
room of Paris, which is itself the capital of the 
world!” The latter statement breathes too 
much of Chinese exclusiveness for our English 
ears, but the former certainly conveys a very 
fair idea of the character of this resort of 
fashion. We do not expect in a lady’s drawing- 
room the vastness or grandeur of an ancestral 
hall. We do not look for the sombre, massive 
oak ceiling, or the huge, quaint, old-fashioned 
fireplace, where the yule log once crackled and 
blazed. Altogether out of place would seem the 
severe, venerable portraits of long-forgotten great 
grandfathers, or great - grandmothers frown- 
ing down upon their less austere descendants. 
What we do desire is the judicious assortment of 
everything light and graceful which modern art 
has devised to please the eye and to afford ease 
and comfort. This is pretty much what we find 
in the Bois. We shall look in vain for any 
feature aspiring to the grand or sublime. But 
we are gratified by a rare combination of refined 
and enlivening scenes. By far the best approach 
is at the eastern end, along the noble avenue 
called after it—the Rotten Row of Paris. We 
there leave behind us the famous walls with which 
Thiers, in an evil hour, again enclosed the city, 
and which, by a strange turn of fortune, he had 
himself afterwards to storm. Soon we are in 


sight of the larger of the two largest lakes, by 
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whose margin the road has been skilfully made 
to pass. As we drive quietly on in the long, 
slowly-moving cavalcade of carriages, we must be 
struck by the fine taste which has contrived 
frequent and lovely peeps amongst the thickly- 
planted trees of the smooth waters, apparently 
stretching far into the distance, and sparkling in 
the clear, bright sunshine. The gently-sloping 
banks; the green islets floating, like baskets of 
flowers on the lake and connected by a light 
artistic bridge ; the tiny skiffs, and larger boats, 
with their gay pennons flying before the breeze ; 
the water-velocipedes, manned by adventurous 
riders; and then the near and distant views 
across and beyond the waters—all blend into a 
most fairylike picture, on which the eye can rest 
with unwearied pleasure. The cascade, too, at 
the head of the lake adds variety to the scene, 
with its fall of some twenty feet, and its moss- 
grown rocks. 

As we feast our eyes with these diversified 
beauties, it may occur to us to ask what directing 
minds and skilled hands have produced this 
grand result. We shall find that the earliest con- 
ception of the design originated from the genius 
of the first Napoleon. As far back as the reign 
of Louis XI. the ground had been reclaimed 
from the spacious forest that then covered the 
neighbourhood. But at the Revolution it had 
been desolated and devastated by the populace, 
and became again the haunt of thieves and 
vagabonds. In this state it continued until, 
under the vigorous rule of Bonaparte, it was 
once more reduced to order; and the pines, 
cedars, firs, and cypresses were planted, whose 
verdure forms so fine a contrast in winter to the 
leafless boughs of other trees. But the work so 
happily begun was soon undone by the allied 
troops, when encamped there. English hands, 
one regrets to learn, were foremost in its destruc- 
tion, and many of the finest oaks fell under 
British axes. It is, however, some set-off against 
this in no way creditable fact, and gratifying to 
our national pride, that the idea of restoring and 
completing his uncle’s design was suggested to 
the late Emperor by seeing our splendid parks 
during his sojourn in London. A very famous 
architect—M. Varé—was engaged. The effects 
of water were by him added to those of wood. 
The lakes and river, as well as the splendid 
promenade, were, after years of labour and at. a 
very heavy cost, gradually brought into existence. 
The artist wisely took nature as his mistress, 
and obediently followed her teaching. Nothing 
was needlessly destroyed; everything was utilised 
to the utmost. Mathematical precision was 
combined with the freedom and richness of the 
Creator’s work. No fitter record of this architect’s 
fame could be devised than that so eloquently 
inscribed to Sir Christopher Wren on our own 
St. Paul’s: “If you seek a monument, look 
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around.” Many other interesting features of the 
Bois, and facts connected with its history, might 
be added, did space permit; but enough has 
been said to show what care has been bestowed 
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by the French on the development and preserva- 
tion of the lungs of their metropolis ; and what 
a worthy example they have thus proposed for 
our imitation. 
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AND NERVOUSNESS. 


NERVES 


HE brain, the spinal cord, and 
the nerves comprise what 
is known as the nervous 
system. In general, it 
may be said that the brain 
is the part which thinks, 
feels, and directs. The 

spinal cord, or spinal marrow, as it is some- 

times called, consists of nerve material 
running through the spine from its com- 
mencement at the base of the brain to the 
lower end. The nerves are soft, whitish cords, 
running from the brain or spinal cord throughout 
the various parts of the body. Many people, 
otherwise intelligent, suppose nerves to be of 
invisible structure, or too small to be perceived 
by the unaided senses. ‘The former supposition 
is incorrect, and the latter is only true of the 
extremities of nerves after they have become 
minutely divided in the organs to which they 
are distributed. At their origin from the spinal 
cord or the brain the different nerves vary in 
size from about the thickness of the thumb to 
that of a knitting-needle or less. After leaving 
the brain or spinal cord the nerves branch like 
trees, the branches growing smaller with each 
division until they finally separate into filaments 
too small to be seen by the naked eye. These 
filaments are distributed to all parts of the body. 

Every little muscular fibre has its nervous supply 

in this way, and so has each part of every organ. 

We cannot thrust the finest needle into the body 

at any point without striking some nerve- 

filaments, and thus causing pain. As the nerves 
spring either from the brain or the spinal cord, 
and as the spinal cord itself comes directly from 
the brain, every part of the body is under the 
influence of the brain, through the means of the 
nerves. The nervous system has been aptly 
compared to the electric telegraph, with the brain 
for central office, the subtle nerve-force for the 
invisible current, and the nerves themselves 
for the conducting wires. But, as in a telegraph 











system there are many offices, each one having its 
own battery and connecting link whereby the 
operator is enabled either to put himself in con- 
nection with the entire line, or to send his own 
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messages independently of the centra] office: so 
in the nervous system there are many stations or 
“nerve-centres,” as they are called, each of which 
is capable of communicating impulses received 
from the brain, or of originating its own im- 
pulses and causing acts with which the mind has 
nothing todo. This secondary and independent 
exercise of nerve-power is called reflex action, 
because it never occurs except in response to 
some impression received from without the nerve- 
centre in which the action originates, and is thus, 
as it were, an impulse conveyed by the nerves 
from some external point, and reflected by the 
nerve-centre back again through the nerves to 
the point from which it started. Thus, if the 
finger comes into contact with flame, an im- 
pression is conveyed by the nerves of the finger 
to a nerve-centre situated in the spinal cord, and 
by that centre reflected back through the same 
nerves in the form of a motor impulse at the 
same time that the intelligence of the injury is 
being communicated through the spinal cord to 
the brain, so that the finger is withdrawn before 
we are conscious of suffering, and before the will 
has time to act. In the same way, if any object 
approaches too near to the eye, we close the eve, 
or wink, involuntarily, and, unless prepared for 
it and able to oppose the impulse by great force 
of will, we do so even in spite of a strong desire 
to keep the eye open. This reflex action may 
occur without any brain, as has been often proved 
on animals from which the brain has been re- 
moved, and on animals that have been beheaded. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the fact that 
fowls, after their heads are cut off, will flutter and 
throw themselves about for a considerable time, 
and this is often regarded as indicative of pain, 
or of some definite purpose on the part of the 
fowl. It is neither. When the nervous connec- 
tion with the brain is severed, it is as impossible 
to feel pain, or form a conscious purpose in that 
part which is separated from the brain, as it 
would be to receive telegraphic despatches at New 
York from Washington if the wires were broken. 
The motions are purely reflex, being excited by 
contact of the surface of the body with the 
ground, or with other objects. If a fowl, after 
its head is cut off, is held carefully by the wings 
until the motions excited by the first touch have 
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ceased, and is then gently laid upon a bed of 
down, and all currents of air are excluded, it will 
remain without motion until it resolves into its 
chemical elements. But, if, soon after becoming 
quiet, it is touched by the finger or by a stick, or 
even blown upon, reflex action will be again ex- 
cited. So it is with people in whom the function 
of the brain is suspended. In some cases of 
injury to the spinal cord, in which there is com- 
plete loss of communication between the brain 
and the lower part of the body, patients will kick 
when the soles of their feet are tickled, although 
they are entirely unconscious of the touch and 
also of the motion. Insleep the same thing often 
occurs. A touch of the hand is sometimes 
sufficient to make a sound sleeper change position 
or even turn completely over. 

The brain itself is also subject to reflex action. 
We know that the brain is capable of several 


different kinds of action, such as thought,. 


memory, passion, motion of the body, &c. From 
what we see of the diversity of functions in the 
brain, it will readily be understood that its reflex 
actions may be much more intricate than those 
of the spinal cord, which, as a nervous centre, 
has comparatively limited functions. All volun- 
tary muscular movements originate in the brain. 
Like the spinal cord, however, the brain is capable 
also of producing reflex muscular movements, as 
is shown by the reflex motions of the eye which 
have been described, the nerves controlling which 
are derived directly from the brain. But it is 
capable of many other forms of reflex action, 
some of them closely related to thought and 
feeling. Indeed, it is probable that by far the 
larger proportion of the acts performed by the 
brain are of a reflex character. Some even go 
so far as to suppose that there is no such thing 
as an original action of the brain, but that all 
its motions are reflex, being excited by some 
external cause, or by the impression produced by 
some previous mental act. It is not always easy 
to decide between direct and reflex actions ; yet 
it is doubtless true that such a difference exists. 
The spinal cord, too, though far less complex 
than the brain in its operations, has probably 
some other forms of reflex action, besides that of 
muscular motion. The study of reflex action 
opens a very wide field of observation and re- 
search. Our purpose is served, however, by the 
knowledge that reflex action depends on a peculiar 
nervous influence operating independently of 
will, and sometimes of consciousness, and never 
operating except in response to some previous 
action or nervous impression ; that it occupies a 
very large place in the sum of life, and makes 
much of the happiness and misery of existence, 
being in some of its manifestations beneficial or 
absolutely necessary to the maintenance of life, 
and in others very injurious. 

The terms, “nerves” and “nervousness,” are 


often misused and much misunderstood. It is 
not uncommon to hear people assert of certain 
others, or of themselves, that they “have no 
nerves ;” and many even become indignant at 
the suggestion that they are in any degree 
nervous. The idea of such would seem to be 
that nerves are a hindrance to the cool command 
of one’s faculties ; and that to be nervous is to 
be weak, fanciful, and silly. Yet we know that 
without nerves one would have no faculties to 
command ; and that some kind and degree of 
nervous influence enters into every act of our 
lives. Indeed, we often hear a man of great 
coolness and self-command spoken of as “a man 
of nerve,” and one who displays a quick and 
eager energy in all things is frequently described 
as a nervous person. It is unfortunate that so 
much confusion exists in regard to these terms, 
which are thus made to stand both for that state 
of the nervous system in which the highest 
health exists and the largest use is possible, and 
that in which weakness and disorder exist to a 
painful degree. Even if we limit our use of the 
term nervousness to conditions in which there is 
disorder of nervous action, these conditions are 
so varied that the term still fails to have the 
special significance attached to it by many. It 
is difficult to avoid so using it; but its limitations 
and extensions should always be kept in view 
sufficiently to prevent us from doing mental 
injustice to others or to ourselves in its use. 
Nerves are actual things, and nervous dis- 
orders are real disorders. ‘True, some supposed 
nervous complaints are imaginary; but the same 
may be said of all forms of disease. In few 
other diseases, however, does so much depend on 
the patient in the way of preventing or removing 
the disorder, as in many of those of a nervous 
character. The exercise of self-command is a 
very essential point to the maintenance of a 
healthy nervous organisation, or to the recovery 
of healthy nervous action when it has been im- 
paired. Nervous disorders arise in large part from 
some improper or excessive reflex action; and, 
though such action is involuntary, and therefore 
cannot be directly controlled by the will, yet 
often it can be, indirectly, either by avoiding 
those conditions which are liable to excite such 
reflex action, or by means which will strengthen 
the general system, and enable it to resist the 
action. For instance, it often happens that a 
school-girl, either from severe study, or more 
often from the ill effects of irregularity in the 
matters of food, sleep, and exercise, from the 
strain of social dissipations, or other fatigues, 
added to her school-work, or from some other 
neglect of the ordinary rules of healthful living, 
becomes so far exhausted that her nervous 
system suffers, and, though by strong force of 
will she may still regularly perform all the accus- 
tomed voluntary acts of mind and body, some of 
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the reflex motions become excessive or perverted. 
She starts violently at trifles. She is irritable, 
and slight things annoy or excite her. She may 
give way to unreasonable fits of laughing or 
crying. Sometimes she is without cause des- 
pondent, and perhaps at other times, equally 
without cause, exhilarated and vivacious to an 
unusual degree. In short, she is “nervous.” 
Probably she has more or less headache, and very 
likely suffers at times from various unclassified 
aches and pains or uncomfortable sensations. 
Now, this is a real condition. She can no more 
dispel her nervousness directly by force of will 
than she can in the same way dispel her headache. 
But indirectly she can control it to a very great 
degree. She can avoid many of the direct causes 
of the nervous manifestations. She cannot avoid 
starting at trifles; but by seeking quiet and rest 
she can avoid many of the trifles that would 
make her start. She cannot always check herself 
midway in a fit of nervous laughing or crying, 
but she can usually avoid the approaches to it by 
an effort of will. She cannot, perhaps, when 
nervously irritable or despondent, make herself 
amiable and cheerful by willing to be so; but 
she can withhold herself from the excitements 
which result in these conditions. Nor will these 
restraints be of only momentary benetit. All 
such nervous manifestations increase in force and 
frequency by their own exercise, and diminish by 
restraint, so that by avoiding the exciting causes 
the nervous conditions themselves will be per- 
manently improved. In many cases, too, and 
probably in all such cases, the direct force of 
will has much power in aiding to repress ner- 
vousness, even when it is not sufficient to wholly 
effect it without the use of the means already sug- 
gested. The direct exercise of the will in this 
way is exceedingly important, for every victory 
thus gained is a long step toward recovery. Of 
course, the first thing to be done is to cut off all 
the causes which, in the first place, led to the 
nervous condition. Many who are in that con- 
dition suppose that some nervous excitement is 
a necessary stimulant to restore the lost strength, 
and with this idea indulge in social amusements 
that are really dissipations, and that are similar 
in character and effect to the dissipations which 

first caused the exhaustion. Sometimes these 
seem at the time beneficial, from the feeling of 
exhilaration which they produce; but this ap- 

pearance is deceptive, the reaction being always 

disastrous. Take an example: A girl in this con- 

dition finds herself comfortable only when under 

the influence of some excitement. It need not be 

very great, but there must be some slight nervous 

tension,—something to stir the pulse and stimu- 

late the waning energies of the nervous system. 

In the intervening hours of quiet and relaxation, 

she suffers from a nervous weakness, that mani- 

fests itself by a feeling of unrest, of enn, of 
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vague dissatisfaction with self and with things 
in general, sometimes by an aversion to society, 
and a disinclination to effort, especially in one’s 
accustomed employment. To avoid these hours 
of misery she perhaps occupies all her leisure with 
severe reading or study on some special topic, or 
with hard practice of music, drawing, or some- 
thing similar. More often she seeks diversion 
at the theatre and ball-room, or in some other 
form of amusement that has sufficient excitement 
to distract her mind for a time from herself. In 
either case the result is much the same. The 
concentration of the faculties upon the study 
or amusement causes a pleasurable thrill, per- 
haps all the keener because of the irritable 
condition of the nerves, but for that very 
reason unhealthful, and this lasts until the 
attention is turned away from the subject, or 
until exhaustion becomes so great that further 
concentration is impossible; and then comes the 
reaction in the shape of a depression of the 
nervous forces and of the entire powers of the 
individual, in proportion to the degree of exhila- 
ration which has been experienced. Relief from 
the painful effect of this depression is sought in 
a new round of mental or social dissipation, with 
similar and accumulating result ; and so matters 
go on from bad to worse, until at length the girl 
either dies from some incidental disease that 
would have had little effect upon her had she not 
been in an exhausted condition, or she becomes 
prematurely old and haggard, unfit for society, 
a burden to her friends, and a plague to herself. 
Instead of such a course, one in which rest is 
the main feature should be pursued. By this it 
is not meant that one should spend most of the 
time in bed, or that all social intercourse and all 
useful or pleasurable employment should be 
interdicted. It is not always, and perhaps not 
generally, necessary to interrupt the regular 
course of school studies, though sometimes it 
is; and it is very important that neither should 
the multiplicity of studies be sufficient to confuse 
the mind, nor should the attention be fixed upon 
any one study, at any one time, long enough to 
produce exhaustion or great fatigue of mind or 
body. Social intercourse in the family or among 
pleasant friends and acquaintances is desirable ; 
but balls, parties, theatrical entertainments, and 
all amusements or occupations that cause nervous 
excitement or necessitate late hours, should be 
strictly avoided. Irregular hours are especially 
to be guarded against. Change of scene and of 
association is frequently beneficial by providing 
subjects for mental and physical occupation that 
interest by their novelty, and yet are not 
sufficiently engrossing to fatigue the faculties ; 
but such change is never beneficial when it in- 
volves continuous, fatiguing travel, or the whirl 
of a watering-place in summer and of city society 
in winter. 
31 
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Another form of nervousness, not always recog- 
nised as such, is of an emotional character, and 
depends rather on constitution and habit than 
on any general impairment of health and strength. 
Many persons of not unkindly disposition and 
generally fair health yet suffer from a nervous 
irascibility of temper. It seems asif the friction 
of daily happenings was exaggerated for them, 
and small things rasp painfully upon their 
feelings, rendering them querulous and unreason- 
able, uncomfortable themselves and disagreeable 
to others. Or it may be that on slight occasion 
they burst into uncontrollable passion, saying 
and doing things that are absurd as well as 
wicked, repenting, perhaps, almost immediately, 
but none the less repeating the offence on the 
very next occasion. This state of things is not 
commonly regarded as a disorder of health, yet 
it is certainly a departure from that sound mind 
in a sound body which constitutes perfect: health. 
Many conditions come to be well-marked diseases 
that in their beginnings are but vicious habits, 
and indeed every habit which in its exercise 
involves a change for the worse in some nervous 
or other function must be considered, in so far, 
a departure from health. Perfect health has 
relation to the moral as well as to the mental and 
physical functions. Notwithstanding this, the 
responsibility for such outbreaks of temper 
remains, for the moral sense is by no means lost, 
and, moreover, this is a form of nervousness 
which is more readily controlled than many 
others. Each indulgence increases it; but if a 
constant watch is kept upon the temper, and a 
strong effort at repression made, improvement 
will be certain and rapid. Above all, it is im- 
portant to avoid giving voluntary expression in 
any way to the irritated feeling, and this can very 
readily be done if one really desires it. Some 
take much credit to themselves for “ speaking 
what they think,” as they term it, but really for 
speaking what they feel. This is altogether 
wrong. It is a mistake to suppose that anger is 
lessened by “having it out,” orthat “it is better 
to say it than to keep it to one’s self.” Every 
strong outburst of emotion is followed by some 
degree of reaction, which, in the case of anger, 
may for a time make it seem as if the outburst 
had done good in clearing away the clouds of 
ill-feeling, as a discharge of electricity may 
remove the mists from the air; but this benefit 
is only apparent and temporary, and the out- 
burst has, in fact, prepared the way for a more 
violent one on the next opportunity. The feel- 
ing of vexation or anger is involuntary, and 
reflex. Words on the contrary, are voluntary, and 
thoughts, strictly speaking, are also. No matter 
how “passionate” or nervously irritable one may 
be, these intrinsic distinctions remain. We 

can, then, control our words and thoughts, and, 
by controlling these, we can remove from our 


minds in large part the impressions that give 
rise to the feeling of vexation. It is on this 
principle that it has been said that an angry 
person should count ten before speaking, and if 
very angry, a hundred. If we give voluntary 
expression to the angry feeling in words, or even 
in thought, every such expression acts as a 
renewed impression on the brain to maintain 
and intensify the angry feeling until the capacity 
of the emotion for exercise is for the time 
exhausted, so that it is no figure of speech to 
describe a person in such circumstances as 
“nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” 

The same rule applies to that lesser degree of 
irritation which results in fretfulness or general 
“crossness.”” Whether it is a creaking door, an 
idle question, or any other petty annoyance that 
brings the frown to our brow and the snarl to our 
lips, if we remark, audibly or mentally, on every 
repetition of it, the frown will surely grow 
deeper and the snarl more habitual; while if we 
always let the annoyance pass with as little speech 
or thought as possible, resolutely repressing the 
snarl and smoothing out the frown, we shall soon 
find that it has ceased to affect us as an annoyance. 
We shall find that we have grown less nervous, 
and our friends will find that we have grown 
better tempered. 

A form of nervousness that is often derided, 
but is very distressing to those who are afflicted 
by it, is manifested by fear or dread of certain 
things. This is not the reasonable fear of things 
known to be unsafe, which may be a mere matter 
of prudence, nor is it a cowardly shrinking from 
danger, but it is an unreasoning dread with 
which the question of danger has really little or 
nothing to do. 

Often this dread is felt for some object that is 
entirely harmless, and is known to be so by the 
person dreading it. Again, the object of dread 
may be in itself more or less dangerous, yet, that 
the feeling of dread is not caused by the actual 
danger may be shown in the fact that the person 
subject to it is perfectly courageous in the presence 
of all other dangers. So, many persons of un- 
doubted bravery are beside themselves with fear 
at sight of a mouse. Others have the same 
uncontrollable terror of a cat or of some other 
animal. It is impossible for them to give any 
reason for their dread. They do not commonly 
fear that the object of it will really hurt them, 
but its presence excites in them an intense horror 
that reason and will are powerless against, because 
it is not born of reason or will—being purely 
reflex in its operation. There is no more reason 
apparent why a strong and brave man, or even a 
girl neither very strong nor very brave, should 
tremble and turn pale at sight of a little mouse 
that one slight blow would crush out of existence, 
than there is why either of them should laugh 
immoderately if a finger be drawn over the ribs 
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or across the sole of the foot. In either case 
there is a peculiar nervous susceptibility to a 
certain form of reflex action. In one case 
the presence of the mouse causes a nervous 
sensation of terror. In the other case, the 
motion of the finger causes a nervous sensation 
of tickling. Though the exciting causes as well 
as the effects are different, the two operations 
are very similar; and as, in the case of the 
tickling, if the will is strong enough to resist 
the prompting to laugh, and keep the body 
quiet, the susceptibility to tickling will be 
much lessened, and may in a little time be lost 
altogether: so in the other case, if the will is able 
to repress the manifestation of terror, the suscep- 
tibility to terror from such will be lessened and 
may wholly disappear. On the contrary, if the 
will cannot or does not repress the manifestation 
of terror, the susceptibility to the terror will 
grow; so every time, for example, one screams 
or starts at sight of a mouse or other object of 
nervous dread, that dread is increased for the 
future, just as every tickling that cannot be 
resisted renders one more ticklish. For this 
reason, it is cruel as well as unwise to force on 
the attention of persons who have this nervous 
weakness the object of their dread, especially 
when it is done suddenly so that they are taken 
unawares, or when the object is brought into 
personal contact with them, or a pretence is 
made of so doing. Such things are often done 
thoughtlessly by friends or acquaintances who 
find pleasure in laughing at the distress that 
seems to them but a foolish fear, or sometimes 
with good intentions, in the erroneous supposi- 
tion that all that is necessary to cure the dread 
is familiarity with its cause. Very serious results 
have sometimes followed such acts. 

The same kind of nervous dread often has for 
its object other things than those just mentioned. 
In fact, it may be caused by any object, animate 
or inanimate, or by the idea of an object, as well 
as by the thing itself. The poet Gray, for 
instance, is said to have suffered acutely from a 
nervous dread of fire, and while in college his 
life was made miserable by his fellow-students, 
who knew of his weakness, and amused them- 
selves by giving false alarms of fire under his 
window at night and in other ways playing upon 
his fear. 

There is, however, a distinction to be made 
between this unavoidable nervous dread and 
simple cowardice or affectation of fear, which is 
often mistaken for it by the person affected. A 
cow or a spider may excite in some persons ¢ 
nervous horror, but in a far larger number of 
persons the fear of the cow is a reasoning fear 
of its horns and hoofs, originating in a well- 
grounded knowledge of the animal’s power and 
ignorance of its docility, or in cowardly distrust 
of the person’s superiority ; while the dread of 
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the spider is either a dislike of its ungainly shape 
and objectionable habits, an ill-founded belief 
that it is venomous, or an affectation of what is 
fancied to be delicate and lady-like. 

There are many forms of nervousness more or 
less closely allied to that which has just been 
considered. Even the inferior animals are subject 
to some of them. It is said that the elephant 
will tremble with fright at sight of a mouse; and 
monkeys shriek and chatter with terror at any 
slight rustling sound occurring at night, although 
in daylight they would take no notice of it. 
Very similar occurrences are often observed 
among our domestic animals and those which in 
a state of nature make their dwellings near men. 
The rage of bulls and turkey-cocks on seeing a 
red cloth flutter, and the alarm of chickens at 
seeing a bird or a piece of paper fly through the 
air above them are familiar to most persons. 
Many dogs howl dismally whenever they see the 
full moon, and others do the same on hearing 
thunder or the report of fire-arms, the tolling of 
a bell, or certain chords of a piano or of some 
other musical instrument. 

Mice and some other animals are sometimes 
strangely influenced by musical sounds, in a 
manner quite opposite to their common habits 
and instincts. In some cases the influence seems 
to bean agreeable one, and in others the reverse. 
Many instances are related of naturally shy 
animals being drawn from their hiding-places by 
the strains of a flute or other musical instrument, 
and remaining unconscious of danger, and in a 
state of apparent ecstasy, during the continuance 
of the music. On the other hand, bats are said 
to suffer acutely from the strains of a violin ; and 
a recent writer * gives the following account of 
the effect produced on these animals by the sound 
of another instrument : “‘ The upper story of the 
Salzburg Acropolis is infested with innumerable 
horseshoe bats, and the steward often uses them 
for acurious experiment. He claps one into a 
wire cage, puts the cage on the top of a desk, 
and on a lower shelf of the desk a Hackbrett, or 
Styrian zither. At every twang of the zither the 
bat will start as if a fine needle had pierced its 
body, and a prolonged performance will throw it 
into a fit, a convulsive twitching of the whole 
flying membrane.” 

In some of these instances we can see a cause, 
or at least a reason, for the nervous manifestation, 
while in others we cannot. We are told that 
the elephant has good ground for his fear of 
the mouse, in the fact that the small animal is 
liable to make its way into the nostril of the 
larger one, thereby, of course, causing intense 
suffering and perhaps danger of life. But it 
does not seem likely that the elephant should 


* Felix L. Oswald, in “‘ Lippincott’s Magazine,” for February 
1882. Several of the incidents in this article are on the authority of 
the same author. 
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know this fact if he has never experienced it, 
and, not knowing it, his terror of the mouse is 
inexplicable, unless we suppose that the expe- 
rience of past generations of elephants has 
impressed his nervous system with an instinctive 
horror of mice. 

That an animal may thus blindly inherit some 
peculiar nervous susceptibility as a result of the 
experience of many generations of its ancestors, 
is abundantly proved. A familiar illustration 
of it is found among dogs. Pointers, setters, 
hounds, etc., are varieties of dogs that for many 
generations have been trained to hunt certain 
animals. Puppies of any one of these varieties 
show great nervous excitement at the first sight 
or smell of an animal of the particular kind that 
their ancestors have hunted, although the pup- 
pies have as yet no knowledge of their true rela- 
tions to this animal, and must themselves be 
sarefully trained before they can properly hunt 
it. On the same principle it has been suggested 
that the nervousness of monkeys at night is 
probably due to the fact that, as these animals 
cannot see in the dark, they are, in their native 
forests, quite at the mercy of night-prowling 
beasts of prey; and the frequent visits of such 
nocturnal enemies, amid rustling leaves and 
crackling branches, to successive generations of 
monkeys, have developed in the whole monkey 
race instinctive night-terrors which the slightest 
rustling or crackling sound will awaken to 
shuddering and shrieking expression, though the 
terrified creatures do not seem to have any idea 
of a specific danger, but rather to be like children 
cowering and crying in the dark. We do not 
know why moonlight or a tolling bell should 
make a dog howl, why a mouse should be 
entranced by the music of a flute, or a bat 
thrown into convulsions by the sound of a 
zither, and the same is true of many other 
forms of nervousness that animals are subject to. 
It may be that explanations will be found for 
these, not dissimilar from the explanations pro- 
posed in the case of the elephant and that of the 
monkey; and it may be quite otherwise. We 
can as yet see only the immediate cause and the 
effect; and, whatever may be the remote cause, 
so far as we can see, the phenomena are very 
similar in all these forms of nervousness. We 
find a variety of such forms affecting man in 
much the same way as they do the lower 
animals. 

The dread of darkness common to children— 
and which, by the way, is not confined to chil- 
dren—has already been alluded to. It is not 
simple cowardice, although it may have a greater 
influence on cowards than on those who are 
naturally courageous. Neither is it probably 
due to stories of night-horrors heard or read by 
children, as many persons have supposed, though 
these undoubtedly aggravate it. It is a form of 





nervousness like those we have been considering. 
Of course it is very inconvenient and undesirable, 
and fortunately it can nearly always be overcome 
—not, however, by violent means. To force a 
child who is afraid of the dark to go alone into 
a dark room while in a state of nervous excite- 
ment, and especially to terrify such a child with 
weird tales and suggestions, or with unexpected 
noises and movements made under cover of 
darkness, is cruel, and certain to increase its 
nervousness. Self-control in such circumstances 
is hardly possible, and self-control is the prime 
necessity in overcoming this and similar forms 
of nervousness. 

Familiarity with the object of dread is essential! 
to effect this end, but this familiarity must be 
gained ina manner that will not of itself deepen 
the impression of dread. In other words, if we 
are to be cured of fearing the dark, we must 
become accustomed to darkness in circumstances 
that will not associate in our minds other un- 
pleasant or terrifying ideas with that of darkness. 
We should avoid getting our imaginations excited 
by ghost stories or other horrors at any time, 
and especially just before going into the dark. 
On the contrary, we should, so far as possible, 
before retiring to a dark room, fill the mind with 
wholesome and practical ideas by cheerful con- 
versation or reading. If it can be avoided, we 
should never delay such retirement until we are 
very weary in either mind or body, because such 
a condition unfits us to exercise self-control, and 
favours the formation of weird mental images. 
We should, if about to sleep in a strange room, 
take careful note of every part of it, and the 
position of doors, windows, furniture, etc., before 
extinguishing the light; not that we are actually 
safer for making this observation, but because 
we shall then have a sense of controlling our 
surroundings and not of being controlled by them, 
and because we shall be better able to recognise 
individual objects in the dim light of night or 
of dawn, and to avoid seeing in them unreal and 
grotesque shapes. By such means as these, aided 
by reason and. will, even very timid or nervous 
persons can soon rid themselves of a dread of 
darkness. Wanting the knowledge or the will 
to make a proper effort to this end, some girls 
grow to womanhood with the dread fastened 
upon them, to the great annoyance of themselves 
and their friends, perhaps so far yielding to it 
as to keep a light always burning in their rooms 
at night, a practice on many accounts undesirable 
except in sickness. 

We may notice here the not uncommon prac- 
tice of looking under the bed before retiring. In 
itself it is a trivial thing, yet such trivial things 
largely affect one’s comfort and usefulness. The 
very habit of looking keeps alive a nervous fear 
that there may be something to look for, expressed 
—if occasionally the looking has been forgotten 
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until after the light is put out—by the thought, 
“| haven’t looked under the bed! What if there 
should be ?” While, then, it is better to 
look than to suffer continually from such a fear, 
yet, if we have sufficient self-control to refrain 
from looking, we shall probably find, after a 
short time, that we have ceased to feel the need 
of looking, that our consciousness has received 
what reason has long told us—viz., that our 
resting-place is secure; in short, that we are 
freed from a petty nervous tyranny, and are 
therefore so much stronger, more self-centred, 
and happier. 

Many people are affected by certain sounds in 
much the same way as some of the animals we 
have spoken of. The sound of filing a saw, the 
creak of a rusty hinge, and various other noises, 
produce in many an unpleasant thrill, apparently 
in the nerves of the teeth, which is commonly 
described as “ setting the teeth on edge.” Again, 
certain musical instruments, or sometimes certain 
notes on almost any musical instrument, affect 
some persons in peculiar ways, in some cases 
causing nausea, in others producing a curious 
thrilling sensation that may be either pleasant 
or unpleasant, or may have elements of both 
pleasure and pain; and so on. 

Some persons are sensitive in a similar way to 
certain colours or shades of colour, to odours, or 
to impressions conveyed by the sense of touch. 
Indeed, nearly every one feels a nervous shiver 
on touching the down of a green peach or 
stroking velvet the wrong way, and there are 
many other instances in which the sense of touch 
produces a peculiar effect on the nervous system 
in some individuals. The smell of tobacco 
makes some persons deathly sick. Others are 
affected in the same way by the smell of roses, 
of strawberries, melons, apples, cheese, or some 
one of a score of other articles of common food. 
There is scarcely a flower, fruit, or other odorous 
substance known that does not have this effect 
on some. Manufactured perfumes are especially 
apt to produce it. On the other hand, the same 
odours produce on the nerves of some people an 
effect which is not unpleasant, or which is un- 
pleasant only in its intensity. These peculiar 
nervous effects, whether painful or pleasant, do 
not bear any close relation to the annoyance or 
gratification felt by the sense of smell. That is 
to say, one may like the smell of roses, for 
example, and yet faint at it; or one may dislike 
the smell of musk, and yet experience a certain 
kind of nervous delight in it. Probably, the 
nervous susceptibility to colours among mankind 
is less common than that to odours, at least as 
regards any great degree of its manifestation, 
though in a general way nearly every one is subject 
to the cheering and depressing influences of 
various colours and their combinations, even 
without understanding the reasons, and here and 
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there will be found an individual on whose 
nervous organisation certain colours have a very 
remarkable influence. 

Moonlight, water flowing strongly, or deep 
water resting in shadow, the silence of a 
forest, or the sound of wind rushing through 
its branches, and many other phenomena of 
nature, have a marked influence on some nervous 
organisations. In some they produce a feeling 
of exultation, in others one of sadness; and again 
they excite feelings that are not easily described, 
but that involve a kind of awed fascination, a 
consciousness of profound power affecting us, or 
which may affect us, yet incomprehensible and 
beyond our control. 

Perhaps this sense of subjection to a mysterious 
power is the principal cause of the influence 
exerted upon the nerves by such natural pheno- 
mena; and indeed it is probable that something 
like this is a large element in nearly all the 
nervous influences just considered as belonging 
to many odours, sounds, etc. Generally, we 
may free ourselves from any of these forms 
of nervousness by becoming accustomed to 
the objects which excite it. Familiarity with 
the object, whether it be a sight, sound, odour, 
or anything else, soon enables us to regard it 
without the feeling that it possesses and con- 
trols our being; and, as soon as this point is 
reached, although the object may still be agree- 
able or otherwise to our senses, it no longer makes 
us nervous, because, instead of being mastered 
by it, we now master it. This mastery is sooner 
effected if our familiarity with the object is 
associated in some way with practical service or 
use. Thus, if we could utilise Niagara Falls 
for the running of a cotton mill, we would far 
sooner learn to stand beside it with unshaken 
nerves than if we merely accustom ourselves 
to look upon it with wonder and admiration. 

On the other hand, if on each occasion of our 
coming into contact with the object, we yield to 
its peculiar influence, either through inclination 
or inability to avoid yielding, we strengthen the 
bonds of that influence and deepen its effect. 
Therefore, in such a case, if the influence is an 
undesirable one, as nearly all such influences are, 
we shall do wisely in avoiding the cause of it as 
far as we possibly can. On this principle, those 
who find that they are excited to nervous melan- 
choly by certain scenes or associations, and yet 
are strongly fascinated by such scenes or asso- 
ciations, should carefully avoid them. It matters 
not whether that which exercises such a growing 
mastery over us is the grave of a friend or only 
the reflection of the moon from a frog-pond, or 
any other object; if we continue to place our- 
selves under its spell, we are in danger of hope- 
lessly impairing our nervous organisations, if 
not of adding to the list of tragedies in life or 
in death that have grown out of such influences, 
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Nanerre. 


BY DORA HASTINGS. 







~~ 


72:ANETTE had been down to the 
(7 “Point.” On the narrow strip 
of land that stretched out, 
tongue-like, into the bay, she 
had stood for one full half hour 

—a lonesome little figure, simply 
for the opportunity of fluttering a 
handkerchief at a misty something 
in the distance, and getting in return 
a momentary white glimmer that was 
at once the fulfilment of her joy and pain. 

The white glimmer had come, and Nanette 
knew for a certainty that her lover had gone— 
as she also knew that wistful eyes like her own 
had been watching their chance for a last mute 
farewell. 

They had loved each other, these two, since 
they were children ; and when Nanette grew out 
of her sweet childhood into a sweeter maiden- 
hood, it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for Christopher Warwick to ask her to be 
his wife. 

The only unnatural thing was that, before 
marriage was possible, the would-be husband 
must go out into the world to make his fortune. 
Pottering round the farm, and being John’s 
right-hand man, and the best brother-in-law in 
the world to Jane, would not answer any longer 
for Chris—he must make a nest for his own 
little bird—and the chance coming opportunely 
to join a company bound for the Canadian wilds 
and a sure thing in furs, he jumped at it 
promptly. Nanette could not object. The 
farm belonged to John, not to Chris; and 
though Jane was good-natured enough to say 
there was plenty of room for both, Nanette was 
too sensible to accept any such arrangement, 
even if her lover had been willing. 

Another home was open to the young couple 
—the home where Nanette herself had been 
made welcome ever since Aunt Lisbeth and 
Cousin Robert had taken her in, a little uncared- 
for orphan child. For Nan’s sake, and to keep 


- the light of their home in it still, they would not 


have grudged bed and board to Christopher. 
But the little maid was too wise for that, also. 
She would not have her husband a mere hanger- 
on in another man’s house, and there was no 
work to be done in Bellevue to make him 
independent. It was a necessity—strange and 
painful, but positive—for him to go away, and 
for her to learn to live without him, for a time, 


at least. It would only be a short time, of 
course, a year or two at the most. 

Chris was so clever! He was sure to succeed 
in anything he gave his mind to, and mean- 
while Nan could wait. Waiting was woman’s 
work. Nevertheless, as she turned her back 
upon the strip of yellow sand, it was a very sad- 
eyed and hopeless little Nan who walked 
homeward through the brown autumn fields. 
Aunt Lisbeth, and grave, silent Cousin Robert 
tried to offer sympathy; but for one night the 
girl wanted to be all alone with her new sorrow. 
So by and by, she lighted her lamp and said 
good-night, with a little remorseful feeling at 
her impatience of their tenderness. 

“She will cry herself to sleep ;” and Aunt 
Lisbeth looked after her with wistful eyes; 
“but she doesn’t want us now.” 

“No,” said Robert, under his breath; “ and 
yet I would give my life to save her from 
sorrow. As Chris Warwick deals with her, may 
Heaven deal with him !” 

Robert brought home a letter by and by, with 
a Toronto post-mark. It was short. He was 
just starting out into the wilds, Chris wrote. 
He was hopeful of success. He loved and 
longed for her, yet was selfishly comforted by 
the thought that she missed him. The memory 
of her love gave added strength to all his efforts; 
and she would wait for him. This was signed, 
“ Your loving Chris.” 

That was all; but it brought the pink bloom 
back into Nan’s cheeks; and Robert's love was 
too unselfish not to rejoice in her happiness. 
Nan knew the letter by heart. It helped her 
through long days and weary nights; but not 
even the daily deferred hope of another pre- 
vented her from fulfilling all the old duties. 
Little by little she took upon herself all the 
household cares, and Aunt Lisbeth’s failing 
strength gave them up willingly. 

She was but a shadow of the blooming maiden 
Chris had wooed, but Cousin Robert’s cough 
troubled her far more than any weakness of her 
own. 

“Tt will get better when spring comes,” she 
said, listening to the dry, hacking cough. 

The days grew longer, and the sky bright 
and blue again, yet he seemed to lose rather than 
gain strength. May came, and brought with it 


fierce, sudden heat that prostrated the sick man, 
and revealed how great the ravages disease had 
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made. Then it was that Nanette fought more 
bravely to forget self, as she took her place by 
Cousin Robert’s bedside. The summer wore on 
slowly. Robert’s eyes grew more and more 
brilliant in their deep sockets, and the hectic 
spot burned in either cheek; but Nanette grew 
paler, and the dying eyes watched her with a 
sorrow and longing that more than equalled her 
own. 

September had almost gone when Dr. Hallet 
told Robert Ashton that his days were num- 
bered—he was dying with the summer. 

“T know it,” said Robert; with a quiet hope- 
lessness that brought tears to. the old doctor’s 
eyes. 

“Go in to him,” whispered Dr. Hallet, when 
meeting Nan in the hall, “and comfort him; 
he sadly needs it.” 

She entered the room with this new and 
terrible apprehension, adding new weight to an 
over-burdened heart. He put out his hand and 
drew her down upon the bed, looking into her 
eyes with an inexpressible yearning. 

“Tf I could only see you happy, it would not 
be so hard to die,” he whispered. 

“Don’t, Robert!” she cried. “Oh, I cannot 
bear it!” 

“‘ My dear little girl,” he said softly; “ my little 
Nan, I want to tell you something. I want 
you to do something for me.” 

“T will do it,” she answered quickly. “Is 
there anything in all the world I would not 
do for you ?” 

“This may be hard.” He hesitated. “ Nan, I 
have loved you for years, and I used to think 
sometimes that you would love me; that the 
love for Chris was only a childish affair that 
you would outgrow. I would never have treated 
you as he has,” Robert added, bitterly. 

She put her hands out appealingly : “ Don’t 
—don’t blame him, for I trust him. I—I am 
willing to wait——” with a pitiful attempt at 
bravery. 

“Poor little Nan! Oh, child, how can I 
ever make you understand what I want ? Nan, 
if I die unmarried, my brother Edward will 
have Briarfield ; and you know what Edward’s 
wife is. What sort of a home would my mother 
have with her ?” 

Nanette’s face fell with a sudden realisation 
of Aunt Lisbeth’s life underthat harsh, grasping, 


* domineering woman. “Can nothing be done to 


prevent that ?” she asked. 

“There is only one way. The contingent 
remainder in my father’s will puts it out of my 
power unless I am married. Nan, you love my 
mother ; you would be kind to her. If you 
could—be my wife ?” 

“Oh, Robert ! but Chris—I promised to wait 
for him.” 

“Tt could not be for long, dear. It would 


be very hard to die and leave my mother, and 
you unprovided for—for her sake I ask it, Nan 
—but, oh, my darling—my darling, I have 
loved you so long!” 

It was a hard struggle for the girl! But 
how could she refuse ? Chris would understand 
and forgive her ; and if it made Robert happier 
—if it saved Aunt Lisbeth from sorrow, surely 
her first duty was to them. 

It was a strange wedding. With only Aunt 
Lisbeth and the doctor for witnesses, the clergy- 
man read the service that made a dying man 
and a young girl man and wife. 

“What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder!’ There was a bitter mockery in 
the words ; but Robert did not mind it. “ God 
bless my wife!” he whispered, tenderly. 

“This has excited him too much,” said Dr. 
Hallet, drawing Nanette aside. “Try to keep 
him quiet. I will come again at five.” Then 
she was left alone by her husband’s bedside. 
He was too weak for more talking, and she sat 
by him in silence, waving a fan to and fro with 
the mechanical motion long practice had given 
her. 

The sun was setting when the doctor came. 
The fan lay in her lap, and her hands were 
folded over it. ‘ He is asleep,” she said, softly. 

Dr. Hallet came closer. “ Yes, he is asleep,” 
he answered, gently. “My dear,” as Nan 
looked up with frightened eyes, “he is resting, 
at last.” 

* at SI * al 

Little by little life fell back into the old 
ways. She was still “ Miss Nanette” to the 
servants and the few people who came to Briar- 
field, though she had had one or two interviews 
with a lawyer, and had signed her new name— 
Nanette Ashton—once or twice. 

The October days came again, and still no 
news from Chris; then winter, and finally a 
second springtime. One sunny April morning 
she drove out to the village, through tall pine 
woods, past the church, and across the bridge. 

Long after she remembered how Bonnibel’s 
hoofs clattered upon the loose boards. Just 
beyond, walking slowly toward her, was some- 
one whose presence made the bright world 
brighter. In another moment they were 
abreast. Bonnibel stopped, and she spoke his 
name. For a moment their eyes met. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Ashton,” said he, 
coldly ; and then he walked past. 

Nanette drove on as one ina dream. Aunt 
Lisbeth wanted her yarn—that must not be 
forgotten—and the post-office. As she waited 
before the door of the store, she listened idly to 
the talk of a group of men who stood near. 

“Chris Warwick’s back again.” 

“Did well up there, they say.” This from 
another. 





































































“Yes, come home to get married, may be. 
Wasn’t he courtin’ Miss Nanette ?” 

“He mayn’t want Mrs. Ashton. I don’t 
believe he’s been there yet.” 

“Hush! Is that her carriage ?” 

What did it all mean? She felt sick and 
stunned, and only longed for the privacy of her 
own little room, where she might sit down and 
think it all over. 

“How can I bear it! How can I bear it!” 
she moaned, kneeling by a window that looked 
out into a world of pinky blossoms, where the 
robins were chirping and twittering for pure 
happiness. Half-an-hour later, when Aunt 
Lisbeth sent up to ask for her, they found a 
white little figure on the floor. 

* * * * ae 

“T don’t know what to do for poor little 
Nanette.” 

Dr. Hallet was seated at the supper table 
with his own pretty daughter beside him. 

“Why, papa ?” asked Sue. “I thought she 
was getting better now.” 

“ Yes—in a way; but she wants strength— 
wants to take an interest in things. Medicine 
won't help her.” 

“Take her on a beach-party,”—Sue’s sove- 
reign cure for all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. ‘The sea air will give her an appetite to 
start with, and how can she take an interest unless 
there’s something to take an interest in ?” 

“It might do her good.” 

So it happened that, not many days after, as 
Nanette stood at the porch, thinking wearily how 
long the days were, Dr. Hallet’s carriage drove 
up, and Sue’s prescription was put in force at 
once. Almost before she knew it she found 
herself on the way to the wharf, and, when the 
carriage stopped, she was immediately sur- 
rounded by allthe old set—the Baileys and the 
Reeds, and Nellie Lee—even Chris was there. 
He was helping the captain to stow away 
baskets and shawls, and nobody noticed. 

It was a lovely sail down to the island, and, 
after a time, as the first laughter and nonsense 
died away, some one suggested music. 


‘Love that hath us in his net, 
Can he pass and we forget ? 
Many suns arise and set 





“Why did Nelly choose that?” Nanette 
wondered. 

Chris was there. So close she could almost 
put out her hand and touch him. What was it 
that kept them apart ? She looked up at him 
involuntarily. 


“What is love? For we forget, 
Ah, no, no!” 


sang Nelly, in a sweet, impressive voice. 
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“No!” repeated the dark eyes—eyes that 
looked love and longing and passionate reproach 
all at once. 

Just then one of the girls changed her seat, 
the sail flapped round, and Chris moved toward 
her, near enough to say, as he bent forward : 

“ Will you walk with me when we get to the 
beach ?” 

He spoke in an intense undertone that made 
refusal impossible. 

Dr. Hallet looked doubtful when Chris carried 
off his little patient; but he was wise in his 
generation, and said nothing. 

Neither did they at first. Then Chris spoke 
suddenly. 

‘“‘ Nanette, I have been a fool, I suppose, but 
I never knew it till you looked up at me so 
to-night. Nelly’s song made you remember, didn’t 
it? I thought you had forgotten to love me, 
and | have been trying to forget,too. But you do 
love me?” 

“You know it, Chris. Haven’t I always 
loved you? I have been waiting so long— 
so long——” with an unconscious pathos in 
her voice. 

‘Waited !” he echoed—* but Robert ?” 

Then he stopped. There should be no reproach 
now, to mar the glad knowledge that she loved 
him still. 

She answered, though : 

‘“ Robert was dying, and it was to keep the 
home for Aunt Lisbeth. But he loved me, too, 
and it comforted him. How could I refuse 
when he was dying? He died that afternoon. 
Oh, Chris ! don’t blame me, I loved you all the 
time. Why didn’t you write to me?” 

‘But I did write,” he answered, with surprise, 
“from Toronto first, then I had no chance for 
weeks ; but after that, two letters, or three—I 
am not sure. I was sick that spring for months, 
and I thought I was never going to see my 
darling again. Can you guess how I felt when 
the country paper reached me, and I saw the 
notice of your marriage? Of course I didn’t 
write after that.” 

“But you ought to have trusted me above 
everything,” she said, hiding her face on_his 
shoulder, and the circle of his arms bounding 
the whole universe for her. 

“That I ought,” he answered, remorsefully ; 
‘but you forgive me, Nan ?” 

“ How can I help it ?” 

“There are two young simpletons who take 
no note of him, evidently,” thought Dr. Hallet, 
as he started on his thankless task of telling 
people it was time to go home. ‘“ Why, its 
Nan!” Then, with a sudden second thought, 
he exclaimed, mentally: ‘“ What a foolish man 
I was not to remember. She’s been pining 
for him all the time; and it wasn’t Robert, 

after all!” 
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puUNDAY 


THE WRECK OF THE GOLD-SHIPS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


OHERE are many passages in the 
5 Word of God that most readers 
+ pass by, as they would pass un- 
lighted transparencies in the 
¥ street at night. If somebody sets 
a lamp or kindles a gas-jet behind 
~. the transparency, its picture or in- 
- scription becomes luminous, attracting 
f all eyes to it. One purpose of good 

preaching is to set lamps behind such 
neglected passages. 

Among the overlooked episodes in Old Testa- 
ment history which are full of suggestive wisdom 
is one in the life of that good and great Judean 
monarch, Jehoshaphat. His reign exalted the 
Southern kingdom to a high prosperity. He 
wrought a good educational work among his 
people, and established a commission for ex- 
pounding the Mosaic laws. He did many other 
noble things; but upon the lustre of his charac- 
ter and reign fell one great and grievous shadow. 
It was the sin of alliance with wicked men. 
Jehoshaphat had riches and honour in abundance, 
and his heart was lifted up in the ways of the 
Lord; yet he “joined affinity with Ahab,” the 
profligate tyrant of the northern kingdom. He 
gave his son in marriage to Ahab’s daughter, 
and made a military alliance with Ahab, which 
ended in the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, in which 
the northern king played a treacherous part and 
lost his life. Not satisfied with these entangling 
alliances, which were both prompted by selfish 
policies, he entered into a commercial partner- 
ship with Ahab’s successor, the godless Ahaziah. 
Jehu, a prophet of the Lord, had the courage to 
administer the sharp rebuke: “Shouldest thou 
help the ungodly, and love them that hate the 
Lord? Therefore is wrath come upon thee 
from before the Lord.” 

‘The narrative of Jehoshaphat’s venture with 
wicked Ahaziah reads very much like some of 
the “big bonanza” schemes of these days in 
Colorado and Nevada. The two monarchs join 
hands in a gold-hunting expedition. The 
sacred chronicler tells us that they built ships 
in partnership, on the Gulf of Akabah, for the 
purpose of seeking gold in Ophir. But the ill- 
starred enterprise was blasted by the Lord; the 
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“ships went not; for they were wrecked at 
Ezion-geber.” This was no accidental catas- 
trophe; for the fearless Eliezer told Jehoshaphat 
plainly, “ because thou hast joined thyself with 
Ahaziah, the Lord hath broken (or wrecked) 
thy works.” Upon that illuminated trans- 
parency which pictures the wreck of the gold- 
ships, there blazes out this truth : Partnership 
with sin is a fatal mistake. 

We could fill the columns of this journal 
with illustrations of this truth drawn from our 
own observation. (1.) Many a sorrowing father 
can tell the story of what befell his beloved boy. 
The youth, fascinated with a set of gay fellows, 
who were “ posted” in all the amusements of 
the town, fell into their snares, and spent his 
evenings with them in their favourite haunts. 
His night-key admits him to the door of home 
in the “ ie | hours,” while his foolish parents 
are on their pillows. It is the old, old story, 
—short, but crushing. Like Eli, the father 
“restrains not” the son when he is “ making 
himself vile,” and, like Eli, he pays the bitter 
penalty. When the ruin has been wrought by a 
round of wine-suppers, theatres, and such like, 
the parents get their eyes open to see that evil 
company has wrecked their gold-ship. The 
streets of all our cities, like the rocks of Ezion- 
geber, are strewn with the ruins of high hopes 
that went to pieces in wicked associations. 
When parents entrust a night-key to a son who 
has no self-restraint or Bible-conscience they 
give him a free pass on the road to perdition. 

(2.) There is another phase of domestic life 
in which this Old Testament episode finds its 
frequent parallels. We recall now an only 
daughter of rare beauty and accomplishments. 
Her perilous charms attracted a suitor who was 
coarse and sensual; but he was the heir to an 
expected fortune. His anticipated wealth 
bribed the foolish parents and overcame the 
daughter’s scruples. She consented, contrary 
to her own judgment, to marry him. Within a 
few years he was disgraced, and she was divorced. 
God’s law is: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye sow, that shall ye 
also reap.” It was that law, more irresistible 
than the winds of heaven, that wrecked the 
poor girl’s gold-ship in broken hopes and a 
broken heart. Of all the alliances with sin 
from mercenary motives, the most certainly fatal 
are those which are made under the sacred name 
of wedlock. 

(3.) The political history of our country is 
sadly eloquent with examples of civilians and 
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statesmen who have wrecked their careers by 
alliances with wrong men, wrong policies, or 
wrong institutions. Kvery man, on his entrance 
upon public life, has his “ Mount of Tempta- 
tion.” If he courageously says, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” his subsequent path to 
honour and true success is assured. If he 
yields, he is lost. The sorceress, during more 
than one generation, was slavery. By her 
much fair speech and promises of promotion, 
she caused many an ambitious statesman to 
yield to her, and “straightway he went after 
her as an ox goeth to the slaughter.” Who does 
not recall at once that colossal giant of the 
Senate Chamber, the weight of whose spear was 
like a weaver’s beam ? Who does not remember 
into what unholy alliance he was seduced, with 
the vain hope of reaching what a life-long 
ambition coveted ? Those of us who loved and 
admired him most felt the most keenly his bitter 
disappointment. Southern slavery, in its day, 
wrought many abominations; but one of the 
meanest and most hateful of all its evil things 
was when it wrecked the presidential gold-ship of 
the magnificent orator of Bunker Hill. 

(4.) This truth of perilous partnerships is 
full of warnings to business men. Especially is 
it admonitory to young men who are anxious to 
reach wealth by short cuts, and are not scrupu- 
lous as to the methods. The market is crowded 
with sharp schemers, the papers abound with 
glowing announcements of commercial venturers 

es 2 Sua? ~ sai 
and ‘ gilt-edged”” enterprises. The number of 
credulous Jehoshaphats who are enticed into gold 
expeditions to Ophir, with Ahaziahs in the part- 
nership, is almost past belief. The wrecks are 
well nigh as numerous. It is not only from 
wild schemes of speculation that danger arises. 
Many a merchant, banker, manufacturer, or 
tradesman, has been induced by friends or 
partners to ally himself with methods and prac- 
tices which his own conscience, in his better 
moments, did not approve ; but he hushed con- 
science with the promise of big profits, or with 
the current sophistry —* Oh, everybody does such 
things!” Themen who, like William E. Dodge, 
refuse to “ break God’s laws for a dividend” are 
not to be found in regiments. Commerce and 
trade, like politics, contain a thousand repeti- 
tions of that old Scripture line—‘ Because thou 
hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord hath 
wrecked thy work.” 

Be ye not partakers with other men’s sins 
is a Divine admonition that has not lost its 
solemn portent. Though hand join in hand, 
wrong-doing will not go unpunished ; if not 
punished in this world, then surely in the next. 
Just as certainly as that “the wages of sin is 
death,” so certain is it that eternity will reveal 
the fearful wreck of innumerable gold-ships— 
the “loss total, and no insurance!” 


MUSINGS. 


BOND AND FREE. 


1 CORINTHIANS vii, 20—24. 


THAT the apostle should make light as he does 
here, of the distinction between master and 
slave, as regards their outward conditions ; and 
even counsel the slave to remain in slavery 
rather than avail himself of the possibility of 
freedom, is a_ striking illustration of the 
superiority to his view of moral and spiritual 
considerations above all others. Note certain 
broad principles :— 

I.—Christianity teaches men to make th® 
best of their social position, whatever it 
may be-—Not in the way of dull indifference, 
lethargic indolence, mean content; but in the 
intelligent recognition of the fact that every 
position has its advantages, its moral respon- 
sibilities, its opportunities of good. However 
certain it may be that there are occupations 
which an enlightened conscience would prompt 
aman utterly to eschew, or resolutely to relin- 
quish, it is equally true, as a general principle, 
that in whatever situation of life he may be 
“called”’—converted to Christ—it is possible 
for him “therein to abide with God.” His 
religion will teach him to be more concerned 
to make the best of it than he is to escape 
from it. 

Il.—Christian character gives dignity to 
the meanest social conditions. — The true 
estimate of a man is that which has reference 
to his intrinsic moral worth, the essential 
quality of his spirit and his deed, quite apart 
from his position and surroundings. 


‘‘ Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies.’ 


High and holy character will clothe any position 
in life with dignity. And this will assume the 
form (1), in the bond servant of a lofty sense 
of spiritual freedom ; and (2) in the free man 
of an equally lofty sense of personal obligation 
to Him whose service is the soul’s deepest satis- 
faction and delight. 

Ill.—Allegiance to Christ raises a man 
above all degrading human bondage.—* Ye 
were bought with a price,” &. Mean subser- 
viency to the control of men is one of the most 
fatal of tendencies. (John v. 44; xi. 435 
Gal. i. 10.) It is destructive of everything noble 
in character or deed. And whatever form this 
undue human influence may assume—whether 
fascinating or oppressive ; whether it appeal to 
us on the side of our desires or our fears ; here 1s 
the true antidote for it—the deeper conscious- 
ness of the sovereign claims of Christ. 


’ W. 
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By 


BY ALICE 


ND, Philip, if you take the 7.30 
train from New York, you can 
escort Delia Holland, who is 
coming from Easton. So be 
sure to find her, make yourself 

jknown, and take care of the poor 

ittle thing. She really is unfit to 
travel alone.” 
Then followed items of domestic 
interest : the facts that Tommy’s throat 
troubled him less, and Anna was beginning to 
take music-lessons, and, after “ your affectionate 
sister,” two postscripts in regard to Aunt Belinda 
and the new carriage-horses. 

Philip Anderson folded the letter with the air 
of a man who has performed one more duty, 
yawned, lit his cigar, and went out to meet a 
man and do business. He knew he could not go 
to Harrison until one day later than he had 
intended, and telegraphed to his sister to that 
effect, dismissing the idea of finding a travelling 
companion in the Miss Holland he had never 
seen, as not a very tempting one, and not at all 
regretting that his change of programme made 
that act of courtesy unnecessary. Kate was not 
to be relied upon in her selection of protégés, 
since she was essentially compassionate, and the 
fact that she was unfortunate or poor was a pass- 
port to her favour. She was a methodical and 
careful housewife, but found time for endless 
responsibilities beyond those entailed by her 
children and servants, taking on her shoulders 
half the woes, sentimental or otherwise, of the 
people she met. It had been used to disturb 
her husband during his life, though he never 
could complain that she neglected him in 
consequence. 

“Now, Kate, why will you interfere?” he 
said, testily, when she had invited two rampant 
women suffragists, who were on a lecture tour, 
to spend the night at her house. “The world 

- doesn’t rest on your shoulders, nor the town, 

either.” 

“ John,” replied his wife, bravely, “ you know 
I no more approve of these women than you do, 
and I’m sure it’s flying in the face of Providence 
to support such a doctrine ; but I met the poor 
things at Mrs. Hill’s, and they looked so forlorn 
that I knew a cup of my tea would set them up 
better than a lonesome supper at the hotel ; so I 
asked them here. I was glad I did, too,” she 
added, musingly, “ because they really were quite 
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like other people, and one knew a capital recipe 
for plum cake.” 

After her husband’s death, she still left her 
money in the wool trade, in which he had been 
her brother’s partner, and Philip carried on the 
business alone. He seldom visited his sister, 
because life was so hurried and eminently respon- 
sible at her house, that he, as a man who liked 
his ease, was rather tired thereby. Her urgent 
invitations had been declined, until she wrote 
in such an injured tone that he felt obliged to 
accept one. 

It was a day’s journey, and when he was fairly 
started, he thought, with a shade of annoyanee, 
that it was a great waste of time, a considerable 
sacrifice on the altar of family affection ; but it 
was to be done, and he solaced himself with a 
newspaper. Then he watched a rapturously 
happy couple somewhat satirically, and finally 
began to compose a little rhyme. 

He was not a poet. Poetry and the wool trade 
are by no means compatible. He had once 
thought it possible to do something great in the 
literary world; but circumstances pointing to 
trade instead, he deserted the Muses. Of course, 
his talent was not a vigorous one, or it would 
have cried uproariously when thus smothered in 
its infancy ; but, nevertheless, there was a book 
in his writing-desk, which no one ever saw, in 
which were various scribblings—the beginning 
of a drama, a relic of his early youth ; several 
odes to popular belles, under the names of Chloris 
and Clorinda, written in college days ; and later 
fragments on the fringed gentian or the violet. 
He was looking abstractedly out of the window, 
trying to find a rhyme for “question,” when a 
very sweet contralto voice at his side asked,— 

“Ts this seat taken ?” 

He turned with a start, gathered up his papers, 
and politely offered his place by the window, 
which was declined. 

In the one glance he had he saw only that the 
owner of the voice was small and plainly dressed, 
and that her gloves were shabby. His newspaper 
had been read, and her coming scared away the 
incipient rhyme ; so he had nothing to do but 
nurse the last thought that entered his mind, 
which had been that a certain class of women 
bore, unmistakably, the stamp of earning their 
own bread and fighting their way in the world. 
This one must be a governess, he thought. She 
looked rather timid, and as if she had been 
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Subjected to constant nagging. Then his mind 
wandered away, and came back hurriedly when 
the voice at his side asked,— 

“Can you tell me, sir, if we reach Coventry soon?” 

* Tn half an hour,” he told her. 

* Ah! I am glad, because they have an eating- 
room there, and I am very hungry.” 

She spoke in such a quiet, matter-of-fact 
way that he could not wonder at her address- 
ing him. There was no trace of a desire 
to attract undue attention, but only an uncon- 
sciousness that there existed the slightest 
popular prejudice against talking with strangers. 

“Yes; there is a stay of ten minutes. Have 
you been travelling all day? I thought you 
entered the train at the last station ?” 

“Oh, yes; but it was not dinner-time at the 
seminary when [ left (the Peachblow Seminary, 
on the hill), and it is against the rule to give 
lunches. So, as they have breakfast at six, | am 
now quite famished.” 

“} should hardly like to be a pupil where the 
rules are so strict,” he said, and she fell at once 
into the trap. 

“Oh, I am not a pupil! I used to be a 
teacher: but last year I had some money left 
me, and gave up my situation, and I’ve been 
there now for a few days’ visit. Somehow, one 
doesn’t feel the same to go back after leading a 
free life. It is altogether different.” 

“ And altogether pleasanter, I should say,” he 
suggested, “to be a prisoner for a few days than 
to be in bondage perpetually.” 

“ Yes ; but I found myself so changed in my 
manner of looking at things. Now, there’s poor 
Miss ——, but I won’t tell you her name, because 
it isn’t quite fair, though you may never meet 
her. She has been teaching history there for 
fourteen years, and has become old and prim, 
and fallen into ruts, until I believe she doesn’t 
know the sun shines for any other purpose than 
to illuminate the Peachblow Seminary. There is 
a pathetic look about her mouth, too, as though 
she had lost something out of life, though she 
doesn’t know what. Now, I never used to think 
of pitying her any more than one does a potato 
sprouted in a cellar ; but when I saw under what 
different conditions she might have lived I was 
sorry.” 

Philip Anderson began to be interested in the 
subject. 

“Of course, it narrows one’s horizon to be 
always in one place; but then one gains some- 
thing in the ignorance which is bliss. Don’t 
you think knocking about the world and finding 
illusions vanish, and discovering that hero- 
worship is ammunition thrown away for lack 
of a worthy object, teaches a lesson of general 
distrust in human nature that one would rather 
not learn ?” 

“Oh! no; [’msure not. I’ve never knocked 
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about the world at all. I know very little of it ; 
but I think people are to be trusted.” 

The train stopped, and the conductor shouted 
“Coventry!” while a new and conscientious 
porter from the other door enunciated distinctly, 
“Co-ven-try!”’ Nearly all the people in the 
carriage rose, and pushed toward the door. 

“Will you let me bring you something ?” 
said Philip to his companion. 

“ Yes, if you please,” she answered, gratefully. 
“Only a sandwich and a little fruit. Here is 
my purse, If there is no change, you will find 
some bills in it.” 

He smiled as he saw the fat little pocket-book 
extended in the shabbily-gloved hand. 

“No, | think I won’t take it; because, you 
see, I don’t believe in human nature, and as you 
have practically illustrated your theory, I might 
take the liberty to point mine by walking off 
with your money.” 

When he came back with some sandwiches, 
cake, and a basket of fruit, she thanked him, 
and gravely asked the price. Whereupon he 
replied, with equal gravity, that he had a very 
poor memory. He had forgotten. 

She arrested a sandwich on its way to her 
mouth, and laid it down. 

‘““T see,” she said, “you mean I am not to 
pay ; but in that case, I must not eat anything.” 

He was amused at her independence, but a 
little vexed at the same time. 

“‘ Why not let me have the pleasure of lunch- 
ing with you? See, I have brought enough 
for us both, thinking you would not object to 
making a tiresome journey brighter for a fellow- 
traveller.” 

She hesitated an instant, then said, gently, 
“T think I must be right. Will you tell me 
how much it all cost ?” 

“Three shillings and sixpence,” he said, 
reluctantly. 

“Then I shall pay for half,” said she, count- 
ing out the money. “And you will eat your 
lunch with me, will you not?” smiling so 
brightly, that he could not resist the good 
humour of the look. 

People invariably become talkative when they 
have broken bread together, and these two enter- 
tained each other admirably. 

He discovered that her eyes were grey, with 
long lashes ; that, if her mouth was a trifle large, 
it had beautiful teeth ; and, in spite of the almost 
threadbare plainness of her dress, she was, un- 
mistakably, a lady. He was curious to lead her 
back to something concerning herself, and said, 
carelessly, ‘“‘ Tell me something more, please, 
about the people at the Peachblow.” 

“Dear me, what did I say of them ?” she 
asked, startled. “I am so sorry, because there 
are a thousand things that interest me so much 
that I might have spoken of them, and I wouldn’t 
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for the world. No, I shan’t talk any more about 
them,” and, seeming for the first time to realise 
that he was a stranger, she relapsed into silence, 
and he anathematised his unfortunate suggestion. 

As they approached Harrison it grew dark, 
and the lamps were lighted. An old woman had 
got in at the previous station, with a baby and 
two quite unmanageable boys, evidently grand- 
children. They seated themselves near the door, 
and the children propounded questions in a shrill 
key, rushed at the baby in paroxysms of affection, 
only to be beaten back by the long-suffering 
grandmother, and then besought her to let them 
go out and ride on the platform. When she 
refused, and anxiously told them to sit down, 
they held a noiseless consultation behind her, 
and then made a simultaneous rush for the door. 

Philip had not seen it, because, as his com- 
panion had become silent, he was looking from 
the window; but she had watched the little by- 
play, and, as the boys opened the door to plunge 
out, she swiftly rose, darted forward, and pulled 
them back. The grandmother, worried beyond 
self-possession, thanked her effusively, and she, 
with a desire to help, took the vacant seat, drew 
one of the boys in with her while the other stood 
by her side, and talked with them gaily, until 
Philip could see they were better entertained 
than by a dozen pranks. He moodily wished he 
were one of the group. 

Arrived at Harrison, he felt an odd sensation 
of disappointment that he was not even to say 
good-bye to her; but she was helping the old 
lady to gather up her parcels and arrange the 
baby’s wraps, keeping a watchful eye on the 
boys, and had apparently forgotten his existence. 
He crowded past the people to her. 

“Can I be of any service ?” 

“No, thank you,” she said, brightly. 

“Then I will say good-bye, as I leave the 
train here.” 

“Good-bye, sir. Here, little boy, keep close 
to me.” And, absurd as it was, he went off, 
feeling a little injured. 

Kate was very glad to see him. It was plea- 
sant to be welcomed, the fires were bright, and 
the table inviting ; so, though the children were 
more hilarious than he liked, he sat down to 
dinner in an amiable frame of mind. Mrs. 
Merriam was radiant with good humour, and 
before the joint was removed had told him the 
orchard fence was repaired, the cook had run 
away to be married,and a dozen other items, 
the irrelevancy of which rather bewildered him. 
Still, he realised that her confidences arose from 
her delight in his presence, and submitted with 
a good grace. 

“Delia didn’t appear last night,” she said. 
“You know I hoped you would make each 
other’s acquaintance in the train.” 

“Yes, and with your usual lack of logic, 
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forgot that I hadn’t an idea even of her looks. 
But who is she, and why is she coming 
here ?” 

‘“‘ She is a cousin of John’s, and the dearest, 
most lovable little thing. She has been teaching 
for three or four years in an out-of-the-way place, 
and last autumn Uncle Jerry Mason died and left 
her a few hundred pounds. She hated teaching, 
so she left it at once, and, though she has the 
merest pittance, not enough for a comfortable 
living, she is as happy as a princess.”’ 

“Is she young ?” 

“ Yes ; something over twenty. I invited her 
here for a visit, and we liked her so well that, 
when she went away for a week, I insisted on 
her coming back to stay indefinitely. The 
children are never away from her.” 

“Nice for her!” with rather a sardonic 
emphasis. 

“Yes,” said Kate, innocently, “so I think. 
But some people wouldn’t like it, you know. 
She is such a study, too, that you could not help 
being amused and interested. Sometimes she is 
the most absent-minded person in the world ; 
actually loses her way in this little town ; and 
gets cheated abominably in a bargain ; yet she 
is capable of heroism, real heroism, Philip! She 
was on the lawn with the children one day, and 
Maud walked out on that old log in the frog- 
pond, and fell in, and Delia, without a second’s 
delay, waded in and saved her life, though I 
had told her only the day before that I believed 
the water was six or seven feet deep.” 

*‘ Delia’s come, mamma!” cried Maud, rush- 
ing in, and then scudding out again as fast as 
her little feet would carry her. Mrs. Merriam, 
with a hasty excuse, left Philip sitting alone. 
There was a chorus of voices in the hall, in which 
he recognised, with a start, a strangely-familiar 
one, which he had not expected to hear again. 

Mrs. Merriam came back to her place, looking 
decidedly pleased. 

“Yes, Delia has come. She lost her train 
yesterday. Do excuse me for leaving you so 
without ceremony ; but it was quite a surprise. 
She will be down to dinner in a few minutes.” 

She came in with the children clinging to her 
hands and dress. Yes, it was his acquaintance 
of the afternoon—quite unchanged, except so 
far as the removal of her hat showed the entire 
face, softened and shaded by waves of heavy 
chestnut hair. 

Mrs. Merriam had gone as far in her introduc- 
tion as “my brother,” when she saw that the 
two had recognised each other, and stopped 
short. 

“T had the pleasure of making Miss Holland’s 
acquaintance in the train,” he said, rather 
mischievously. “You know you advised my 
doing so.” 4 
“ But I said she would come yesterday ; and 
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then, if you arrived together, why in the world 
didn’t Delia come up in the carriage with you ?” 

“Tl tell you about it, Mrs. Merriam,” 
answered Delia, quietly. “ Neither Mr. Anderson 
nor I made ourselves known ; but we happened 
to sit together, and so we talked a little. I stopped 
to help a woman with some children at the station, 
and they were so laden with parcels that I walked 
to Chestnut-street with them, and then,” she 
added, laughing and blushing deeply, “I am 
ashamed to sayI got bewildered, and couldn’t 
find my way here for some time.” 

“Oh, Delia, Delia!” cried Mrs. Merriam, 
laughing. “If you can get lost in this little 
place, what couldn’t you accomplish in a larger 
one? But I’m so glad you met in that uncere- 
monious way !” 

Philip was glad, too. It gave his visit a 
promising aspect to have this original young 
woman in the house. He liked her better without 
the hat and gloves, and he noticed that the 
hands were plump and white, and those of a 
lady. He wondered idly if he could make her 
blush again as she had when she recognised him. 

When they had left the table, and she stood 
by the open fire in the drawing-room, he came 
to her side, and said, a little maliciously,— 

“Tf we had known we were to be in the same 
house, it would have saved us some trouble ; 
because we could have left that little account 
of three shillings and sixpence to be settled at 
our leisure.” 

The blood dyed her face in an instant, and 
her hands went up in a pretty, appealing gesture. 

“Oh! please don’t tell!” she cried. 

“On my honour, no!” he said, solemnly ; 
and all Mrs. Merriam’s entreaties were of no 
avail. 

They became excellent friends, except that he 
found, as time went on, that she grew more 
reserved than at first, and appeared to consider 
whether this or that topic would be a proper 
one. 

“Tell me some more about the Peach Blos- 
soms,” he said, one day, as she sat with some 
sewing beside the fire; and he, with eyes drawn 
toward her again and again, threw down his 
book to enjoy the picture undisturbed. 

“The Peach Blossoms! What do you mean ?” 

“Why, you once began-to speak of the young 
ladies at the Peachblow Seminary, and I can’t 
think of a more appropriate name for them. It 
was very entertaining.” 

“ T don’t believe I ought to have said anything. 
You see, I didn’t realise you were an entire 
stranger until afterward. You didn’t seem like 
one,” she said, frankly ; “and I begin to think 
that, as I’ve spent almost my whole life there, 
I must be rather unconventional and old- 


fashioned.” 
“But don’t you know old-fashioned things 


are sweeter? I mean there is a furore for 
them now-a-days,” he added, hastily. 

“Yes, that does very well in art; but one 
hardly expects the same in people. Now, I 
have remembered since that I began the con- 
versation with you that day, and told you a good 
many things about myself, and didn’t realise 
until I saw you afterward, that you might have 
thought it odd. No; don’t feel obliged to con- 
tradict me. I did not say it for that. I only 
wanted you to see that, if I make blunders, it 
isn’t because I choose to do it.” 

“T never saw a person with more exquisite 
tact,” he said, warmly. “No, J won’t be inter- 
rupted, either. You have maligned yourself, 
and I shall give my side of the story. When 
that forlorn old maid, Miss Spinner, came here, 
who could have put her at ease with a finer tact 
than you did? When Ann dropped the china, 
and Kate came so near losing her temper, didn’t 
you say the right thing at the right time, and 
quiet the storm? When——” 

But here Mrs. Merriam came in, and he 
stopped in some confusion, and Delia left the 
room with burning cheeks. Philip confessed to 
himself that she interested him greatly. He 
liked the unusual sufficiently to study her simply 
true character and quaint modes of expression. 
Beyond and above a certain innocence she pos- 
sessed, she was really a woman of fine sensibilities 
and keen mind. Philip found, to his surprise, 
that he talked unreservedly to her of topics 
which had hitherto been buried in his own mind 
simply because they belonged to the super- 
sensible world, and, like many other men, he had 
a strange timidity in all but practical matters. 

When the subject of her leaving Harrison 
came up, it gave him a kind of shock to realise 
that their happy meeting must end. He could 
not find such another friend, and, furthermore, 
what would she do, fighting her way in the 
world, and being cheated out of her paltry little 
income ? 

“As unfit to go about by herself as a child. 
She needs a guardian!” said Mrs. Merriam. 

It was true, and, happy thought! he would 
marry her. He felt like embracing his sister 
for innocently suggesting it, and was instantly 
aroused from his somewhat lackadaisical dream- 
ing over their parting to a brisk cheerfulness. 
He determined to lose no time ; but just as that 
resolution was formed one morning in the 
library, Delia appeared with her bonnet on, and 
Mrs. Merriam ordered the carriage to take her 
to the depot. 

He was startled. “ You are not going away ?” 

“Only for the day,” said Delia, in her usual 
quiet manner. ‘“ Miss Rose, one of the teachers 
at the seminary, is to have a cancer removed 
from her cheek, and asked me to be with her ; 
so I am going to Grafton.” 
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She spoke very coolly; but he could see a 
tense expression about her mouth, and her face 
was quite white, as if she had spent much time 
and strength in gaining courage. 

Philip had a passion for taking care of people 
and animals. Whatever was helpless appealed 
to him at once, much as it did to his sister; and 
he felt a great wave of tenderness welling up in 
his heart for this young creature, who thought of 
others, and had no one to care much for her. 
It should all be different if she would let him 
love her. He fed on that happy thought while 
she was gone. 

The day had been cold, and the night was 
bright with stars when Delia started from the 
little station at Grafton. She left Miss Rose 
lying very white and still after the operation. 
It would be successful, the physicians said; and 
Delia was conscious only of a great relief at that, 
and of breathing the fresh air again after that 
heavy with ether. She was very weak and tired 
after the hard day, and could only lean her head 
wearily against the carriage window, and think, 
chiefly of Philip. Her thoughts were oftenest 
of him, it happened. 

“Camden Junction! Change carriages for 
Harrison !” 

She rose mechanically, and left the carriage. 
It was a roundabout and tiresome way home, 
and she would be obliged to wait there three- 
quarters of an hour for the train. She was glad 
she had no baggage to think of, for business of 
the simplest kind made her ill at ease. But her 
hands were empty. Where was her purse? It 
had lain in her lap all the way. She remem- 
bered, too, of hearing something drop when she 
rose, and realised, with a sinking heart, that 
purse and ticket were gone ! 

Now, Delia was a woman who could be both 
brave and heroic. She had an appreciation of 
what was finest in the intellectual world, but in 
some matters pertaining to the most ordinary 
common sense she was woefully ignorant. In 
this emergency the emotional side of her nature 
suggested a remedy which would never have 
occurred to a more practical person. 

“Will you direct me to the nearest clergy- 
man ?” she asked a burly cabman. 

“ A minister? Any particular denomination ?” 

“No ; the one that lives nearest.” 

“‘ Well, that’s Mr. Fairchild’s house at the end 
- of the street. You can see it from here—the 
white one with a bay-window.” 

Delia thanked him, and hurried swiftly away. 
Her heart beat loudly as she ran up the steps of 
the modest little parsonage, and rang the bell. 
She was ushered in, and told her story, asking 
for a loan of money to buy her ticket. She would 
return it next day, without fail. Mr. Fairchild’s 
face became severe. 

“No, madam, I am very sorry,” he said, in 
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all courtesy, “ but, unfortunately, I have lately 

made a resolution not to act in any case of dis- 
tress which may not be genuine. I really cannot 
do it.” 

Delia turned, too hurt to protest, and she was 
no sooner out of sight than the kind-hearted 
man was sorry, half-tempted to follow her and 
retract his refusal; but irresolution prevailed, 
and he did not. She was tired and lonesome, 
and felt the tears running fast down her cheeks. 

“Why, it is you!” cried a voice, in intense 
surprise. “ Delia, how in the world came you 
here ?” 

It was Philip. And with the quiet accep- 
tance of the situation, which illogical people 
show, she was not in the least surprised, only 
very glad and light-hearted. Why should she 
be surprised ? She supposed the serene Arch- 
angel Michael and other of the heavenly powers 
appeared miraculously on the scene of action 
when they were most needed, and why not her 
champion ? 

They walked on toward the depot, while she, 
sobbing at intervals, told her story, and Philip 
was not even inclined to laugh, which, in a 
person of his temperament, spoke eloquently for 
the earnestness of his love. 

“Poor child! You shall never have such a 
doleful time again. But you don’t ask how I 
came to be here in the nick of time. I intended 
to meet you at the station and walk home with 
you. And then I grew so impatient and lone- 
some without you, that I came down to Camden 
Junction at four, and waited to go up with you. 
I got tired of staying at the depoi, and set out 
to explore the town, and was just coming back 
when I overtook you.” 

“T am so glad; so very glad! But why did 
you take so much trouble to see me? Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

‘““Why ? Because I am in love with you!” 
he satd, vehemently, “and have been ever since 
that night in the train. Delia,will you marry me?” 

* * ® ” * al * 


‘“T shall always make blunders!” she said. 

Philip replied: 

“T don’t care! They'll amuse me better 
than Scheherezade’s tales did the Sultan. 
And don’t you realise, little girl, after this day, 
that you need somebody to take care of you ?” 

“Yes, I believe I do,” she said, with so soft 
a note in her voice that, had there been light 


. enough for him to catch the look that probably 


accompanied it, it is safe to say he would have 
kissed her on the spot ; but the darkness was 
only broken by the head-light of the coming 
locomotive which, to their happy eyes, seemed 
a beacon illuminating some unknown, pleasant 
land. Delia felt that to live without having to 
think of tickets and pocket-books was a bliss not 
to be exceeded by any in Paradise. 
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BY DOROTHEA DEAN. 


< td 
oxy NASMUCH as ye have done it 
$A unto one of the least of these My 
346° 2) brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me,” read the Rev. John Mowbray, 
as he sat in the dining-room of the 


pleasant parsonage at Bayville. The 

sun that had just risen, and been 

shining with such a bright light on the 

walls, passed behind a cloud as if to cover 

its face, while he prayed, “ Oh, our Father, 

give us all-seeing eyes, that we may see good to 

be done for Thee; give us all the desire to do 

the good. So many are suffering, and helpless, 

and thirsting, may we who have found the 

Living Water give to those who thirst, may we 

help, and comfort, and strengthen such; and 

may we feel that ‘inasmuch as we have done it, 

we have done it unto Thee.” And Oh, our 

Father ! let us also feel that ‘inasmuch as we 

have not done it unto one of the least of these 

thy brethren, we have done it not unto 
Thee !’” 

“Tt is nearly seven,” said Mr. Mowbray, 
when the breakfast was finished, “I must be off 
to the mines. I have a hard day’s work ahead 
of me, and a long drive.” 

“ You must go ?”’ asked Mrs. Mowbray. 

“Yes, dear, you know I have only been once 
since we came; and there are many people to 
visit, and much good to be done, were I capable 
of doing it. If there is a suitable place, I shall 
hold a short service at noontime.” 

“Then I shall go, too; now don’t say No,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray, coming to her husband’s 
side, “ it will not be any warmer for me than for 
you, and you know we were to work together.” 

“Tf you feel able I wish you would go. I 
dreaded the long, lonely drive, but feared you 
could not stand the heat. There is much that 
you can do, and a few of your wise, happy words 
will go farther than all of mine to help those 
who need help; you are wisdom and goodness 
itself,” said the minister, chivalrously kissing 
the hand that lay on hisarm. “Jake must get 
the horse, and we will be off as soon as possible.” 

“‘ Jake has gone to pilot Caddie to the lake 
for water-lilies. I do hope she will get some. 
Here she comes. Oh, how beautiful!” cried 
Mrs. Mowbray, as Caddie entered, great wet 
bunches of lilies in either hand, lilies at her 
throat, lilies in her hair, lilies with their long 


wet stems wound fantastically about her arms. 
“ But where have you been? Why, you are 
dripping with water ! ” 

“You look like ‘Sabrina fair,’” said Mr. 
Mowbray. 

* All but the ‘ amber hair,’ ” laughed Caddie. 
“ But I do feel as if I had been under the ‘ glassy, 
cool, translucent wave.’ Sit down, Jennie, and 
[ will tell you,” flinging her treasures into 
Mrs. Mowbray’s ready hands. “ Why, that 
stupid Judith threw a pail of water all over me. 
She drew a toad, or spider, or some kind of a 
reptile in the pail, and was so terrified she took 
the pail up and threw all the water out just as I 
was coming around the house, and I got the 
benefit of it all. I couldn’t imagine what was 
coming, as I hadn’t ordered a shower-bath. 
Luckily, it missed my face.” 

“JT am going away all day with John,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray. “Can you content yourself? 
What will you do ?” 

“* First and foremost,’ as Jake says, I shall 
eat some breakfast. I haven’t arrived at that 
stage yet, where I can dine on a lily,” said 
Caddie, seating herself at the table, and pouring 
out a cup of coffee. “Then I shall hang myself 
behind the kitchen-stove to dry a while. Oh, 
if you could have seen the lake this morning 
Jennie! I could never tell you how beautiful 
it was.” 

* You must take good care of the lilies,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

‘Yes, and then I shall help Judith construct 
something marvellous for that picnic to-morrow. 
I am tired to death of those everlasting jumbles 
and short-cakes they always have. And oh, yes, 
I almost forgot. I must make some lace frills. 
May I have some of your lace, Jennie ?” 

“Yes!” answered Mrs. Mowbray from the 
stairs, “ you may take some off the train of my 
wedding dress. It will never be any more use 
to me.” 

“And there are the callers to entertain; I do 
hope some Mrs. Giddy Gaddy will call, and I can 
tell them you are both off on a ‘ visiting tour.’ ” 

“ And there is the morning lesson to think 
of, little sister,” said the minister, as Caddie 
paused beside him, on her way to the hall, to bury 
his nose deep in a bunch of the lilies. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, John, for that. I knew 
you would answer me in some way. I will try.” 
32 
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“What can I do for Christ ?” she had said 
the evening before, as she came into the study, 
where Mr. Mowbray was standing by the western 
window. “If I could only dosomething. Now 
there is Belle Thompson in India, and Marion 
Courtney, always doing something good and 
helping some one, while I—why, I can’t see 
anything to do, and any way could not do it, I 
suppose. But I want todo something grand and 
noble, if I could only find it, John.” 

And John had simply answered as he took the 
restless hands into his own, and looked at the 
earnest little face before him, ‘* What about the 
little things, child ?” 

It was doing Caddie Ellis a world of good, 
this long summer’s visit with her sister. The 
brisk Bayville air was bringing the freshness to 
her cheeks and the brightness to her eyes 
again. Jennie’s goodness and gentleness were 
having a sure effect upon the wayward little 
character ; and, best of all, John’s clear, quiet 
way of seeing things and bringing Christ into 
all the everyday acts of life was doing an incal- 
culable good to the young Christian, a good that 
could never be effaced. It had been a long 
winter. In the sick-room every day until night, 
for Aunt Lettie had been very ill all the winter, 
and wanted no one but Caddie with her. 

“ You are an admirable nurse, Miss Caddie,” 
Dr. Orpin had said, one morning in the early 
spring, “ but you need nursing yourself. Your 
roses are going from yourcheeks. Go where the 
sun and wind can get at you, and brown your 
face, and blow all your ‘tired’ away, and a new 
life in. I am afraid there is harder work ahead 
of you, for Aunt Lettie will never get up again.” 

And Aunt Lettie had said, as she noticed the 
pale face and weary eyes: “Go, dearie, I shall 
miss you much ; but the rest will help you in 
many ways. You will be company for Jennie, 
and that wise John will teach you much that is 
needful. Go and get your head and heart full 
of bright thoughts and pictures, and bring them 
back to me.” 

It was late in the afternoon when the minister 
and his wife, as Bayville people styled them, 
came home. 

“T have had a jolly day,” said Caddie, in 
answer to their inquiries. ‘I have read such a 
lot ; and if you could see the result of my culi- 
nary labours you would wonder. Then I had a 
caller—that hateful old Miss Stevens came 
poking in after dinner.” 

“Hateful? Old?” asked Mr. Mowbray, 
with a smile. 

“Yes, ‘hateful,’ and ‘ old,’ and ‘impudent,’ ” 
answered Caddie. ‘I was in here ripping the 
lace off your dress when she came, and Judith 
pete showed her right in. She shook hands 
with me, and wanted to know where you were. 
I told her you had gone to the mines, and she 


snapped out, ‘Oh, the minister has an interest 
there; [ heard he had, but didn’t approve of 
ministers’ engaging in worldly matters.’ I told 
her all the interest you had was in seeing the 
people and doing them good. She did not say 
any more, but spied the dress.” 

*T wish she had not seen it,” said Mrs. 
Mowbray; “it will make some of the people so 
horrified to know I was married in a white silk, 
and long at that.” 

“ Well, she was,’’ laughed Caddie. ‘Said she 
always thought you was a good little person, but 
there was no telling who was, in this wicked 
world. But she hoped Divine grace would 
sanctify you. Oh, it was fun, but didn’t I fix 
her! She will have something now to tell.” 

“What did you say?” anxiously inquired 
Mrs. Mowbray ; “‘ you speak so quickly.” 

“T couldn’t help it, just think, the hateful old 
thing—yes, hateful old thing, Rev. John— 
with her mouth all turned down, said she had 
heard your family was very poor when you was 
young, and she’d think you would have learned 
a lesson from the experience. I was cross then, 
and told her that when we were both young there 
was a time for five or six months when we had 
neither boots nor stockings to our feet, and in 
the winter time, too, and that for over a year we 
tasted no meat of any kind. Didn’t she look 
surprised ! She did not say much after that; she 
was in such a hurry to go and tell some one, that 
she most fell off the steps.” 

“T am sorry you said it,” said Mrs. Mowbray ; 
“it will spread so much, and gather as it goes.” 

“And what if it does ?” said Mr. Mowbray ; 
“it is the truth, and any sensible person will see 
through it. 1 would not worry, Jennie, every 
one will know it was not your fault that you 
were without such articles. But I am afraid, 
Caddie, Miss Stevens will not trouble you much 
again. I heard at the office that she fell from 
her steps going into her house, dizzy with the 
heat. One arm is broken, and other injuries. 
You must try and spare Judith a while ”—turn- 
ing to Mrs. Mowbray, “there is no one to take 
care of her.” 

“What did you find to do with your morning 
lesson ?” he said a while after to Caddie, as she 
stood by the door, pulling the flowers off the 
vine that climbed all over the front of the house. 

“Nota thing, John. I gave an old tramp a 
‘cup of cold water,’ but it was literally only a 
drink of water. I was standing by the pail when 
he asked for it, and gave it to him simply 
because he was thirsty, the same as if it had 
been you or Jennie.” 

“Couldn’t you go down and see Miss Stevens 
awhile? She is hateful and old, but she is one 
of Christ’s friends.” 

* Yes, I can, and want to,” said Caddie. “I 
am so sorry I said that about her, and she 
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suffering so all the time. But she wasn’t very 
pleasant, John, and I cannot take it all back,” 
said honest Caddie. “ I wanted to go as soon as 
you said she was hurt, but did not like to pro- 
pose it after talking so. You always know just 
what I want to do, John. Howis it ?” 

“T cannot tell you, except that I know you 
have a true, kind heart, and really want to help 
people, though your tongue is a little too 
apt to make fun of them. I will call for you 
in an hour or two; you must not come back 
alone.” 

So Caddie hurried down to the little house, 
and found Dr. White in great perplexity. “I 
do not see what she will do,” he said, pointing 
to the bed. ‘ Mrs. Smith, the only woman near 
who would come, cannot leave till to-morrow 
night, and there seems no one to go to. She 
has no relatives.” 

“Then I shall stay,” said Caddie. ‘“ Not 
used to it ? Why, I spent all last winter ina 
sick room, and Dr. Orpin is going to give me a 
diploma, so you. need not fear. If you will 
leave your directions, I will follow them closely. 
Only you will have to call at the parsonage on 
your way home and tell them.” 

“T can do that, certainly,” said Dr. White; 
“but I hate to leave you here alone. She is in 
great pain, and must be kept sleeping. I fear 
she will not live many days; the shock to her 
system was great. I will be in early in the 
morning ”—and Dr. White left the room. 

It was hard to see the poor woman suffer so ; 
the opiates seemed to have little effect, and she 
tossed and turned restlessly in her great pain. 

Caddie sat by the bed and watched her once 
when she sank into an uneasy sleep, and thought 
no wonder the face was hard and ugly, and the 
mouth set ; the speech so sharp, and the heart 
seemingly unloving ; the room was small and 
poor, not a curtain to the window, only the stiff 
white blind. No pictures, no books, no carpet ; 
the only bright thing in the room a tiny 
geranium with a little scarlet blossom, on the 
window-sill. 

And she thought of Aunt Lettie’s large sunny 
bedroom, the curtained windows, the beautiful 
pictures and flowers, and the sweet patient face 
amid the snowy pillows. 

Toward morning, as she stood by the window, 
she saw the grey eyes wide open, looking at her, 
and the thin sharp voice said, “ Move up here, I 
like to lookat you. You are the brightest thing 
that has been in this old room for many a year.” 

Dr. White came in then, and said to Caddie, 
after attending to the patient, “ You will not 
feel much like the picnic, I fear; you look 
tired.” 

Out snapped the voice from the bed, “ Picnic! 
Well, I suppose people will go pleasuring, no 
matter who suffers ?” and turning to Caddie, she 
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said, “I am going to ask you to stay with me 
to-day. Will you? That fidgety Mary Smith 
will kill me.” 

“Will I?” said Caddie, slowly, feeling the grey 
eyes were watching her. “ Can I give it all up?” 
she thought,—“all the pleasant day ?”’—and 
instantly came into her mind the words of the 
morning lesson, and she seemed to hear Mr. 
Mowbray reading, ‘“ ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these.’ ” 

“Will I?” she said. “ Why, yes, and I will 
be glad to. But I must go home, first. Can 
you stay, Dr. White, till I come back ? I will 
be only a little while.” 

“Then, if you are going to the parsonage,” 
said Miss Stevens, “put on the dress you was 
going to wear to the picnic. I'll like to see you 
in it; and there’s not much that is bright 
comes in here.” 

“1 will,” said Caddie, wondering at the strange 
request. 

“T thought I would be ahead of you,” she 
said, brightly, when she found Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowbray at breakfast. 

‘““We were up early to be ready for this grand 
picnic,” laughed Mr. Mowbray. “ We thought 
you would need a nap before it, but you look as 
bright as though you had just got up from along 
sleep. What kind of a bargain have you made 
with old ‘Somnus’ that he lets you go without 
your showing the effect ?” 

“T served him so faithfully all summer, he 
should give mea little rest,” laughed Caddie. 
* But, good friends, I am not going to the 
picnic; Miss Stevens wants me to stay with her, 
and really there is no one else; besides, I don’t 
care so very much about the picnic, so don’t 
think me a paragon of goodness. And she 
wants me to wear my picnic dress. So queer, 
isn’t it ? I must hurry, though.” 

“She shall not stay there all this hot day,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray. 

“Do not dissuade her,” said Mr. Mowbray ; 
“it will do her more good than she thinks for.” 

So when she came in again, on her way back, 
Mrs. Mowbray only kissed her, and said, “ We 
will not have as pleasant a day without you, 
and many others will say the same. But go, 
dear; you look very ‘fresh and fair.’ ” 

“Fresh and fair” indeed you would have 
thought her, in her dainty white dress and 
scarlet ribbons, her cheeks glowing with the 
“breath of morn and the salt sea air;” anda 
colour in them brighter than the zephyr shawl 
she had wrapped closely about her, to keep out 
the early chill and fog. 

“Fresh and fair” indeed, thought young 
Dr. White, as she came into the room. “ Then 
you are not going?” he asked, as she quietly 
laid her hat and gloves away, opened the window 
to let in the morning sunshine, put the great 
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blushing bunch of roses by the restless hands, 
and sat down by the bed. 

“No. Will you be there ?” 

“T will be there a little while. I must drive 
my sister over; but I have to go away over to 
East Bayville after dinner, and will not be back 
till very late. It isa rough drive, still I must 

0.” 
. He was so kind-hearted, that young doctor. 
I know he had not planned to go on that rough 
drive till the day after—when he had thought 
every one would be at the picnic—but he must 
have thought that poor old man’s rheumatism 
needed attention. 

The day was a long one, the tiny room so close 
and warm, the hard chair so very hard, that I 
am afraid there were several little sighs for the 
cool, pleasant time the others were having, and, 
just once, a regret that she had decided to stay. 
She was only human—this little maiden of mine, 
like me or you, and, as she herself said, no 
paragon of goodness. 

But when the day was nearly ended, Miss 
Stevens said, as she lay watching the bright 
face before her, “I'd like to talk to you a little, 
and then I want you to read some,” puinting to 
a Bible on the shelf above the bed. “TI liked 
_ when I first saw you at the minister’s, and 

*ve liked you since. You seem different from 
other girls, though, of course, I may be mistaken. 
But I’ve tried you. I was afraid you'd say No, 
when I asked you to stay. You didn’t, and it 
proves you are different.” 

“ Why, any one would have ” said Caddie. 

“No, they wouldn’t; you could have got out 
of it by saying you were tired. There’s some- 
thing tells me I won’t live long. I don’t mind. 
I’ve nothing to live for, and there’s no one will 
be sorry. I am going to give this little house 
to Mary Smith; she did mea good turn once, 
and I haven’t forgot it, for there ain’t so many 
that I could forget them. And now she and her 
sailor can get married; they’ve waited these 
three years. Yow can have the geranium,” 
pointing to the window. “It’s all that’s fit to 
give you; everything else is faded and old. 
Now I'd like you to read some—anywhere you 
want to. Then I don’t want you to talk to me 
after that, only I’d like you to kiss me when you 
go, and you’ll come again in the morning. I 
don’t expect to be here, but you come, any way. 
Don’t bring any fresh roses; these will do. I 
liked them when you brought them, and if they 
are faded they are like me, and new ones 
wouldn’t look proper to lay beside me. Now 
read.” And the thin lips closed firmly, and 
the lines about the face seemed deeper than 
ever, while the grey eyes never moved from the 
face before her. 

Caddie opened the Bible and read. She read 
Psalm after Psalm, then all of John’s Epistle. 





She read, “they that overcome shall inherit all 
things, and God Himself will be with them and 
be their God. They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, for the Lamb shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of water. And there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, nor any more pain, 
and they shall see His face ; and the Lord God 
giveth them light ; and they shall reign for ever 
and ever.” 

Hearing steps and seeing Mrs. Smith coming 
up the walk, she closed the Book and laid it on 
the bed, and bent and quietly kissed the poor 
weary face, then gave Mrs. Smith the direc- 
tions, and hurried home very tired with all the 
long day. 

“What a hard, lonely life,” she said to Mrs. 
Mowbray, when they were talking of the poor 
woman. “I don’t think there could ever have 
been anything pleasant in it; and how horrid to 
think that no one will be sorry, as she said, for 
no one loves her. I wonder if she has any story 
in her life.” 

“The outward and the wayward life,” said 
Mr. Mowbray, “ we see. The hidden springs we 
may not know.”’ 

**And how odd to leave the house to that 
girl. I saw her and her sailor-lover once this 
summer, when the ‘ Swan’ was in,” said Caddie. 
“He is a great lumbering fellow. They did 
not look very happy. I guess she has a hard 
time home. I am glad she will be happier ; but 
how queer that Miss Stevens must die to make her 
happy! Even she—the only one Miss Stevens 
did anything for—will not be sorry that she died. 
You must go down with me in the morning, 
Jennie. Were there any letters from home ?” 

“No, but I had a long one from Belle 
Thompson. She is so satisfied with her work 
she sent much love to you, and hoped some day 
you would join her.” 

“Tf I only could,” said Caddie, “ but I should 
never be good enough.” 

“T think you are learning,” said Mr. Mowbray, 
coming from the study, “and the very fact that 
you could stay away from the picnic to-day with 
such a pleasant face proves it. Is that too much 
praise, Jennie, to give her ?” 

“Not a bit too much,” answered Jennie. “I 
was going to tell her the same thing.” 

“But you don’t know how I felé about it,” 
laughed Caddie. ‘“ I might have been very cross 
and ugly inwardly, but that’s enough. I feel 
like singing that old song poor Ada Gray used 
to pound out of every piano she came near, 
‘I’m tired now and sleepy, too’; so come, Jennie, 
and ‘put me in my little bed.’ Good night, 
John.” 

“Good night,” answered Mr. Mowbray. “If 
you want your dreams to come true, dream you 
are going for a drive to-morrow. I heard some 
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ld for missing to-day.” 

., “Compensation so soon?” laughed Caddie. 
d “You shouldn’t have told me, I like surprises 
* better.” 


In the morning, when she and Mrs. Mowbray 
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to the Bible, “that you were to read there where 
the pin is; she heard you say once in the prayer- 
meeting that you wanted to do something for 
Christ, and that would tell you.” 

Caddie wonderingly opened the Bible, and 
read, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” “ Yesterday’s lesson,” she said; “how 
odd that that should have been the very thin 
that made me come, and made me stay. i 
thought of it when she asked me. Oh, I am so 
glad I stayed, and glad Ikissedher. I did not 

“How kind,” said every one, when they 
found why Caddie had not come to the picnic. 

“* Not many would have done it,” said a caller 
at the parsonage that afternoon; “ you are very 
good, Miss Ellis.” 

And Caddie said to Mr. Mowbray as they went 
from the door, “ It was all the morning lesson, 
John; thank you for letting me do something 








ly . . . 
h, went into the little house, everything seemed 
bd very still. They found Mrs. Smith in the 
~ kitchen. “She died in the night,” she said, in 

‘ answer to their inquiries. “She never spoke 
i but once after you left, and she told me to show 
> ° : . . 
n you this,” leading the way into the tiny bedroom 
or where the figure on the bed—that had been so want to.” 
C- restless all the time Caddie had been with her— 
re now lay straight and still. “The long anguish 

was merged in rest” at last.. The face was 

2 covered. 
r ‘No, don’t uncover it,” Caddie cried, as 
re Mrs. Smith lifted the cloth. “ I don’t want to see 
0 it, Jennie. I shall never forget itif Ido. I 
vr know how hard and old it looks.” 
7 “She said,” continued Mrs, Smith, pointing good.” 
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WAS master of the 
“Sea Gull” then, 
and had run into 
Dauphin’s Harbour 
for repairs, having 
been used rather 
roughly by the 
March gale. I was 
bound for Liver- 

. pool ; and you will 
understand that I was not at all averse to 
touching at Dauphin’s when I tell you that 

I was in love with Margaret Dunbar, the lady 
teacher of the academy there. She boarded 

at Mrs. Craven’s, where I always put up, 
and I had had a desultory acquaintance with 
her for over a year. She was a quiet. little 
woman, with big, dreamy eyes, a sweet mouth, 
and a low, musical voice. Her height was about 
five feet three, and she had a way of carrying 
herself that made her look taller. 

I was in a very bad way over her on that wild 
April night in Mrs. Craven’s little sitting-room. 
We could hear the boom of the breakers upon 
the shore, and the rush of the rain against the 
casement. She was busy with some womanish 
work. I remember she had a lot of red yarn or 
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worsted in her lap, and I noticed how white her 
little hands looked against it. She wore a gown 
of some soft black goods that clung about her 
lovely figure, and a bow of bright ribbon nestled 
at one side of the big coil of dark, shining hair. 

Mrs. Craven, good soul, who had guessed at 
my infatuation, had left us alone together ; and 
I sat there looking at her with my heart in my 
mouth, as she swayed to and fro in a low rocker, 
and manufactured a cobwebby-looking thing out 
of her bright wool with a long ivory needle that 
wasn’t a bit whiter than her hands. 

I had always been a roving fellow. I had not 
much experience with women, any way. M 
mother died when I wasa little “shaver,” and 
never had a sister. This woman, whom I loved 
so well that the touch of her hand made me 
tremble like a whipped schoolboy, seemed to be 
“little lower than the angels.” She looked up 
suddenly, and, meeting my earnest gaze, flushed 
a delicate rosy red, and in a second I was beside 
her, half-kneeling by her chair, and pouring out 
my story likea madman. She shrunk away from 
me at first, half-frightened at my impetuosity ; 
but when I paused for her to speak, and lifted 
one little white hand to my lips, she did not 
repulse me. Gathering courage, I would have 
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put my arms about her, but she held me back 
with a little smile that had a touch of sadness. 

“My dear friend,” she said ; “ will you listen 
to my story ?” 

Would I not listen to anything from her ? 
Accordingly I brought a chair, and, seating 
myself beside her, listened to the following :— 

She had been married once, when little more 
than a child, to a man who afterwards proved to 


procured this situation as teacher at Dauphin’s 
Harbour ; and a year ago she had read of his 
death in London. 

I listened patiently until she had finished, and 
sympathised with her, and breathed anathemas 
in my heart upon her cowardly husband. Then 
I pressed her once more for an answer to my 
earnest suit. 

“What! Does my story makes no difference 


























”? 


“Mrs, Craven turned as pale as a sheet at sight of me ! ”—See page 503. 


be a gross and unprincipled scoundrel. She had 
married him to escape the drudgery of a poor 
home, and the tyranny of her step-mother, little 
knowing what was before her. For three years 
the man led her a miserable existence, and then, 
to her unspeakable relief, went away—where, 
she neither knew or cared, so that she was 
relieved from the loathsome bondage of his 
presence. Then, too proud to return home, she 


to you ?” she asked, laughing a little, and blushing 
divinely. ‘ Well, then, my sailor, I do love you 
better than I ever loved any one in the wide 
world ! ” 

She was mine, then. I caught her close to 
my heart, and hugged her, and kissed that dear, 
sweet little mouth that had only smiled for me. 
Presently, with a sailor’s recklessness, | proposed 
that we should be married the very next day ; 
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for as soon as the storm lulled I was to weigh 
anchor and start for Liverpool. 

Of course she wouldn’t listen to such a thing 
at first—it was altogether too sudden, she said. 
The little woman’s favour had made a bold 
fellow of me, and I would not give up. I was 
going a long voyage ; I wanted to leave a wife 
behind to welcome me home, or, if I should die, 
to have what little money I had saved. I called 
in Mrs. Craven, made a confidant of her, got her 
to plead for me, and at last Margaret consented 
to be my wife the next forenoon. 

Well, we were married there, in Mrs. Craven’s 
parlour, at ten o’clock ; and, at four o’clock that 
afternoon, I kissed the tears from my little wife’s 
eyes, and sailed away from Dauphin’s Harbour. 
It was a whole year before I returned ; I was 
bothered about getting a cargo. When at last I 
landed in New York, I can assure you I was a 
happy man. I reported to the “Sea Gull’s” 
owners, and started as fast as steam and water 
would take me for Dauphin’s Harbour. 

Arrived at Mrs. Craven’s, I took the steps at 
one bound, and gave the bell a tremendous pull. 
Mrs. Craven herself opened the door, and turned 
as white as a sheet at sight of me. 

“Good heavens!” I cried, a great fear now 
clutching at my heart. ‘“ What is the matter ? 
Has anything happened to Margaret ? Speak, 
woman!” [| actually shook her in my wild 
impatience. 

She drew me into the parlour, and motioned 
me to a seat. ‘Margaret is gone! Captain 
Wilder,” shesaid. “That man—her husband— 
was not dead. It was his cousin’s death that she 
saw in the notice. He is alive, and came here 
two weeks ago. Poor thing! she looked as if 
the heart had gone out of her; and she had 
been so happy and rosy, sir, a-reading your 
letters over and over when they came. ‘That 
man, he wanted her to live with him again, but 
she refused. Oh, but he was angry! Margaret 

yas quite calm, though she was pale enough. | 
told her she could get a divorce from such a 
man; but she said, ‘I don’t believe in divorces, 
Mrs. Craven.’ After he had gone away, she 
packed up all her things. ‘Iam going away 
where my husband cannot find me,’ she said. 
‘Tell Captain Wilder for me, when he comes, 
that we are never to meet again. Tell him—tell 
him—oh, my God, help me!’ and with that she 
burst out crying like a baby, sir, and could say 
no more. The next day she left Dauphin’s 
Harbour. I have not seen or heard of her 
since. She would not tell me where she was 
going.” 

This was the story to which I listened, and 
which, for awhile, nearly drove me mad. I re- 
solved that I would turn the earth upside down 
but I would find her. 

She should get adivorce from that scamp of a 
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husband, and I would have my wife again—and 
if ever I’d lay hands on him, I’d flog him within 
an inch of his life. 

So I raved and stormed about Mrs. Craven’s 
parlour, until that good woman was actually 
frightened, and I’ve no doubt it was a relief to 
her when I went away. I was thirty years old 
then. For five years I drifted here and there in 
fruitless search of the woman I loved so well, 
and at last I found her. 

Passing through one of the narrow streets 
of a very poverty-stricken locality, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a great crowd about the 
doorway of a rickety tenement house. Two 
policemen were trying to keep back the curious 
mob, while four men carried a human body 
across the walk to a covered waggon. I caught 
a glimpse of the dead face as the cloth with 
which it was covered: fell back. The features 
were bloated and disfigured with brutal excess, 
and repulsive in the extreme. A woman in the 
crowd was telling all she knew of the affair to a 
man who had accosted her. ‘It is Dunbar,” she 
said. ‘ His wife has a room above, and earns 
her living by making shirts. A delicate, pretty 
creature she is. It seems she had been hiding 
away from him—and small blame to her. A 
week ago he tracked her out, and has been 
haunting her ever since. ‘To-day he got so 
angry because she refused to live with him that 
he fell to beating her. I heard her scream, and 
I got the police here ; but as soon as the drunken 
wretch saw the officers, he out with a revolver 
and shot himself dead ; and it’s a blessed thing 
for his wife,” added the woman, with a grim 
philosophy. 

With feelings of joy, I knew that at last I had 

found Margaret. 

I went up-stairs and knocked softly at a door 
on the landing. There was no reply, and I 
entered. She was there—my little woman—her 
head bowed upon a table beside her, a purple 
bruise upon her bright forehead, where that 
brute had struck her, and big tears coming slowly 
from under the long lashes. 

‘Margaret !---Margaret !” I called, huskily, 
my heart beating like a hammer. 

She sprung up with a wild cry, her eyes wide 
and eager, and I caught her in my arms and 
kissed her, and cried over her like a regular land- 
lubber. Well, there isn’t much more to tell. 
Dunbar was dead for a certainty this time, and 
it wasn’t long before Margaret and I were 
married over again. 

We took a little trip down to Dauphin’s Har- 
bour after our wedding, in order to visit our 
good friend, Mrs. Craven, who was overjoyed to 
see us; and finally we settled down into a snug 
home, a few miles from Boston, and I got a 
capital situation in a shipping office ; for since I 
have a wife I don’t care to go to sea. 
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OR, HOW WILL THE VOYAGE END? 


BY ELLEN LIPSCOMB. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A STEP GAINED.—SELF-WILL. 


AILEY fulfilled his half-promise of 
going to the night school on the 
evening after his long conversa- 
tion with Mr. Nares. The old 
place which he had visited a few 

times, and had since persistently 

neglected, brought back the memory 
of many a holy aspiration. 

It would be waste of time to relate in 
detail the plan of the classes, as we 
noticed it in a former chapter. After the closing 
prayer was ended, a hand was laid on Bailey’s 
shoulder, and a voice whispered, “I want you 
to have a word with Mr. Parkes before we 
leave.” 

Mr. Nares had been pondering over the 
drunkard’s objections to his plan of Total Absti- 
nence, while he knew that the poor creature, 
still a slave to drink, was longing to be free. 
So he brought him, as was his wont, to the 
clergyman, in the hope that, by the help of God’s 
own minister, all misgivings might be cleared 
away, and the perishing one be carried back to 
the arms of the Redeemer. 

* So you want.a helping hand to pull you out 
of this strait?” said the vicar; “ well, we are all 
ready to assist you. Let us see what can be 
done.” 

The cheery voice in which this was said 
surprised poor Bailey; for he thought that he 
was going to have a lecture. 

“You are all very good, sir. It’s a wonder I 
haven’t tired you out by this time.” 

“ We've no right to be tired out,” replied Mr. 
Parkes ; ‘we are all sinners ourselves, needing 
forgiveness on some score. But there is One 
who has indeed been most long-suffering. The 
Holy Spirit has been urging you to amendment 
year after year. He has been grieved again and 
again as you have fallen back, just when you 
seemed to be following Him.” 

“ It’s very true, sir,” said Bailey, with a sigh. 

“ Yes,” returned the vicar; “ it is strange and 
humiliating to think how He, the Eternal God, 
dwelling in the highest heavens, can stoop to be 






grieved over the sins of such weak, erring 
creatures as we are. Oh! will you not make one 
desperate effort now, while this thought appals 
you, to throw off that deadly vice, and so make 
joy in heaven?” 

Zeal for the glory of God had fired the tongue 
of the speaker with a simple eloquence which 
went straight to the heart of the remorseful 
drunkard. “ Yes, sir, yes,” said the latter, “I 
will be temperate in the future, I vow I will.” 

**So you have said over and over again, Bailey. 
But, if you desire to keep your vow, my advice 
to you is—Abstain wholly from all intoxi- 
cating liquors.” 

“That’s what Mr. Nares wants me to do, sir; 
but I don’t see the force of it.” 

“Don’t you see,” asked the vicar, “that you 
have brought yourself by your sad habits to that 
state of moral weakness, that it is a thousand 
times harder for you than for any hitherto sober 
man to taste the tempting beverage and yet 
keep within the bounds of moderation? For 
you, and such as you, this is, indeed, almost an 
impossibility. It is, I know, a miserable con- 
fession to have to make; but, after all, it is the 
result and part of the punishment of your self- 
indulgence. ‘Some men’s sins are open before- 
hand going before to judgment.’* Is it not the 
height of folly to risk future falls and eternal 
condemnation for the sake of the liberty to drink 
that which others can and do drink without 
danger?” 

* Well, sir, perhaps you are right; it seems 
like being on the safe side.” 

“Undoubtedly; otherwise you might be using 
your ‘liberty for an occasion to the flesh.’ ”t 

Mr. Nares, who was standing by, remarked, 
thoughtfully, “ This willing self-denial in things 
lawful, even if not necessary for your own safety, 
would be an offering well-pleasing to God; an 
offering that I should think you will gladly 
make, if you are truly penitent.” 

Whether or not Bailey appreciated this senti- 
ment it was impossible to judge. But, with a 
strong effort, he threw off that self-righteous 
confidence which would cling to liberty rather 
than buckle on armour which seemed to imply 
feebleness in the wearer. Placing his hand 


* Tim. v. 24. + Gal. v. 13. 
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solemnly upon a Bible, which lay on the desk, 
he said, “ God helping me, I will fast and pray, 
and drive out the evil one!” 

From this time he. never failed to say each 
morning, with his prayers, the Collect for the 
first Sunday in Lent: 

““O Lord, who for our sake didst fast forty 
days and forty nights, give us grace to use such 
abstinence that, our flesh being subdued to the 
Spirit, we may ever obey Thy godly motions, in 
righteousness and true holiness, to Thy honour 
and glory, who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, world 
without end. Amen.” 

* ad * * * a Ae 

At length the day came for Estella’s marriage. 
{t was agrief to Alfred that he had not been in 
her secret till long after she had accepted Antony 
Draper. Indeed, she had purposely concealed 
from him the attachment, knowing how repug- 
nant it would be to his feelings. In order to 
second her scheme of secrecy, Draper had 
avoided paying frequent visits to Woodside 
Villas, and thus Alfred was kept in the dark 
till about a month before the wedding. Poor 
fellow ! it was an unspeakable sorrow to him to 
find his only sister bent upon throwing herself 
away. upon a worthless admirer. In vain he 
remonstrated ; in vain he showed her that 
Antony’s character would not bear exposure to 
the light of day, and that he was not a fit 
object for her love or her esteem. 

“Tt’s of no use to argue,” she would say ; 
‘“‘T know "Tony ever so much better than you 
do. There’s more in him than you think ; and 
he has cared for me longer than you have any 
idea. Marry him I must and will; if you 
object to having the wedding here, I have some 
one not far off who will befriend me.” 

Is it any wonder that the devoted brother 
was very deeply wounded by this speech ?/—any 
wonder that, his heart too full for words, he 
walked away in sad silence? When he found 
that remonstrance was in vain, he sought out 
the intended bridegroom, and in a few earnest 
words commended his sister to his care. 

“You have a weighty charge,” said he; 
“Ella is young and beautiful, and her’s isa 
precious life. Hitherto, she has had a humble, 
but very, very happy home. I hope yon will 
do your best to make her new home all that she 
could desire.” 

“All right, my good fellow,’ answered 
Draper, and a faint smile played about his lips. 
Then, with finger and thumb twisting the ends 
of his long moustache, he added, “I hardly 
think Ella will know any want when she has 
me. And the cheeks, now always flushed with 
frequent drinking, showed at this moment a 
heightened colour. 

The high - principled, plain-spoken Alfred 
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Nares was, although unconsciously, a standing 
reproach to the dissipated musician, who had 
shunned him whenever he could do so without 
violating the rules of etiquette. 

So, after a short, stiff conversation, these two 
young men parted, the one exulting in a triumph 
gained (for he had feared that Alfred would not 
yield his sister without much ado) ; the other 
with an intolerable load pressing upon his heart, 
—the heart in which from her infancy Estella 
had held a prominent place. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WEDDING. 


THE wedding bells rang out a merry peal just 
as the bride and bridegroom were about to 
‘‘oo off” in the carriage and pair, which was 
to convey them to the railway-station. Mrs. 
Draper-Nares (she had bargained for retaining 
her maiden name, which had become famous in 
the provinces) had equipped herself for the 
journey, when Alfred sought her apart from the 
visitors to make his last adieux. His heart was 
full of sad forebodings as he noticed a pensive 
look on her well-marked features, for it was an 
expression quite new to her. With trembling 
lips, he said,— 

“God bless my little Ella ;” and the solemn 
benediction was too much for her feelings. 

All at once there crowded into her memory 
the numberless slights that she had shown for 
years past to his brotherly regard. What would 
she not give now if she could recall them ? and 
yet how vain were these regrets! Bursting 
into tears, she threw herself into his arms, 
crying,— 

“Oh, Alfred ! forgive my coldness, and don’t 
throw me off ; though I am leaving you against 
your will.” 

What did this passion mean? Was she 
really, at this early stage of her married life, 
regretful of the step that she had taken ¢ 

“Don’t talk of forgiveness, Ella,” was the 
ready reply ; ‘‘and as for throwing you off, why, 
I should hope that our interests would always 
be bound up together. You must let me hear 
of you frequently. Come, stop these sobs, or 
Antony will wonder if I have been lecturing 
you.” 

Just at this moment Estella would have 
found it a relief to unburden her heart to her 
good brother, but she dared not. Time pressed 
on, and she had to substitute smiles for tears, 
and respond as cheerfully as might be to her 
husband’s summons. A strange scene was this 
for the wedding-day ; but those will not wonder 
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at it who are aware that for long months Estella 
had refused Mr. Draper’s repeated offers; and 
that she had only accepted him at last because, 
flattered by his attentions, she had so long 
played with his affections, that she was ashamed 
to persist in a refusal. The engagement once 
formed, she had stifled her doubts of his worthi- 
ness, rejecting, as we have seen, all cautions, till 
on the wedding-day the solemn service had 
awakened in her mind a sense of the serious 
step that she was taking. Now the pitiless 
too late sank deep into her soul, mingling its 
awful music, asshe sat silently by Antony’s side, 
with her brother’s parting words: ‘“ Remember 
to adorn your profession and your home.” 

Madame José, from whose house the wedding 
had taken place, assembled a large party in the 
evening to do honour to the occasion. She was 
on the very pinnacle of her ambition, for the 
aim that she had set before herself on her first 
acquaintance with Estella had been to achieve 
her union with the renowned young Draper. 

In the gathering to-night there was a goodly 
array of talent ; but, charming as were several 
of the performances, there was nothing which 
gave more general pleasure than the exquisite 
strains of Mademoiselle Duval’s violin. She 
had just resumed her seat, after having thrilled 
the audience with a series of variations, when 
Mr. Nares, taking a chair beside her, inquired 
whose music she had been playing. 

“You mustn’t smile at my ignorance,” said 
he; “you know I am not well versed in the 
composers.” 

“That piece was my own,” replied Sophie ; 
“it was impromptu.” 

“What! All that extempore? It was in- 
tensely pathetic.” 

“Yes; I seem to be in that sort of mood 
to-night, and under a kind of inspiration. I 
think it must have something to do with the 
parting with your sister.” 

“You felt the leave-taking, did you ?” asked 
Alfred ; “I think you and she were very good 
friends.” 

“Friends we were, but never so much as 
to-day. She clung to me in the most extra- 
ordinary way just before she went off.” 

“There is a good deal of warm feeling in her, 
after all,” said Mr. Nares, “though she doesn’t 
often show it. To me her marriage is a bitter 
grief.” He lowered his voice in uttering these 


‘words, for Madame José was approaching him, 


to ask if he would find a partner for a quadrille. 
The rest of the evening was given up to dancing, 
and Alfred, who happened not to have been at a 
dance for the last eight or ten years, entered 
into it with spirit. When supper was announced, 
he offered his arm to the young violinist, and 
they kept up a brisk conversation between 
themselves at the table. 


“Tt is useless to offer you wine?” said Mr. 
Nares, after he had supplied his partner with a 
plate of cold turkey. 

“ Oh, nonsense! Mademoiselle will be obliged 
to transgress to-night,” said a young man on the 
other side of her. ‘ The toasts will have to go 
round freely in honour of the bride and bride- 
groom.” 

“Thank you; but I never transgress,” was 
the firm reply. ‘They will have my best 
wishes all the same.” 

“ Have you always been an abstainer ?—if it 
is not impertinent to put such a question,” [ 
inquired Mr. Nares, after the conclusion of the 
repast. 

“Ever since I was about six years old,” 
replied Sophie; “no doubt you will say that 
previous to that age I ought never to have tasted 
intoxicants ; and I am not sure that I ever did. 
But I am conscious that at six years I was 
forbidden by my father and mother to do so. 
They had their reasons, good, wise souls; and, 
though they saw nothing sinful in a moderate 
use of these things, they knew too well the 
dangers ; and e 

Here the speaker stopped herself. Carried 
away by her own eagerness, she was just over- 
stepping the bounds of that secrecy which she 
deemed it respectful to her ancestors to keep. 
She was on the point of saying that, as a lineal 
descendant of an inveterate drunkard, she was, 
doubtless, especially liable to the moral disease, 
and that her parents had therefore thought it 
prudent to guard her with unwonted care. And 
she had carefully abstained since, in deference 
to their judgment. Noticing a slight embarrass- 
ment in her manner, Alfred came to her aid by 
asking if she had ever suffered from the want of 
stimulants. 

“Not in the least,” she replied. “In fact, I 
expect that if children are brought up from the 
first to dispense with them, they can, generally 
speaking, do as well, if not better, without them 
to the end of their lives.” 

“T believe you are right,” answered Alfred. 
“Perhaps the next generation will see great 
progress in the cause of Temperance; for I 
think the opinion you have just expressed is 
rapidly gaining ground.” 

“T fancy it is,” said Sophie. 

“ And well it may,” returned Alfred. ‘‘ Men 
have seen and felt long enough the direful 
effects of strong drink to make them eager to 
rise up in one grand crusade against what is, I 
suppose, the greatest curse of our land.” 

“One grand crusade!” This significant 
expression hung by Sophie Duval, as afterwards 
she pondered over this long-remembered conver- 
sation. “A crusade it is, indeed,” thought she ; 
“for it is only in the power of the cross and 
the Crucified that we can wage successful war 

















against the prowling troops that haunt our 
homes and hearths.” 


“ Christian, up and smite them ! 
Counting gain but loss ; 
Smite them by the merit 
Of the Holy Cross,” 


The guests were beginning to retire when 
Mr. Nares, coming up to Sophie, inquired if she 
were going to make some little stay at Play- 
borough. 

““] may be here a day or two longer,” she 
replied, “ but not more.” 

Then he told her how grievously he should 
miss her when she left, and how, in his solitude, 
he should look long for her return, as through 
the dreary winter we long for the coming of the 
song-birds. “If only,” added he, “I might 
look forward to making you a sharer in all my 
joys, and labours, and aspirations, even the 
gloom which hangs over Woodside Villas would 
disperse in a moment.” 

For one instant he waited, half anticipating a 
direct refusal. But it came not; so, encouraged 
by the silence, he continued : “This fond hope 
has been clinging to me—I am afraid to say how 
long. ‘Tell me, Miss Duval, am I too aspiring, 
or. ” 





“Too aspiring ? No, indeed!” was the un- 
affected reply. 

“Then you consent to share the unpretending 
home of a country clerk; you, who have a 
brilliant career before you, if you care to follow 
it?” 

“A brilliant career is all very well in its way,” 
replied the musician ; “but it is not always the 
happiest.” 

“No,” said Alfred, warmly, “it is not so, 
indeed ; and | promise you all the happiness 
that I can command for you in my little cottage, 
Sophie ; while yet you need not, for aught I 
know, be lost to the musical world. My dreams 
will be very sweet to-night—full of bright hopes 
for our future.” 

** Perhaps I shall not care to play any longer 
for the public ear,”’ replied Sophie, who, unlike 
Estella, loved her art solely for its own sake, 
and not in any degree for the renown that it 
brought her. 

**''hat shall be as you will,” answered Alfred. 
“T am wondering whether it would be fair to 
deprive the public of such remarkable talent. 
However, this will do for an after-thought. I 
must away.” 

The last “good-night” was uttered, and 
Sophie was left to her own reflections. A dream 
that she had kept secret for the last four years— 
a dream of daily and almost hourly recurrence— 
had been brought, on this eventful night, to its 
happy issue ; for he who had now given himself 
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to her was the very ideal of all that was good 
and noble. 

Happy Sophie Duval ! 

But, while she thought on these things, a 
shadow crossed her path. For was she-not in 
honour bound to let Alfred know that she was 
heir to a drunkard’s name? And to whom 
would this confession give so terrible a shock ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AFTER AN INTERVAL. 


FouRTEEN years have come and gone since the 
conclusion of our last chapter; and we naturally 
ask what traces they have left upon the characters 
with whom we have become familiar. 

Let us walk down into that wretched locality 
which retains its old name of ‘Crow Lane.” 
There, in a cottage whose doorstep is always 
clean and white, and whose windows are the 
clearest in the row, we notice a pretty collection 
of window-plants, evidently well tended, for 
they always look fresh and blooming, see them 
when we will. We tap at the door, and are 
answered by a good-tempered voice, and bidden 
to come in and take a seat. Busily engaged 
with some useful work stands Mrs. Bailey, while 
her husband, who by chance has a spare after- 
noon, is reading aloud to her. He looks, of 
course, years older than when we saw him last, 
but ever so much better. The thick, sallow 
complexion has become clear, and the half- 
besotted eyes have now a manly cast, which 
tells its tale of self-respect. Thus far all is 
cheering ; but 

Ah! there is a dark side even to this pleasing 
picture; and we must not shrink from gazing 
upon it. But before we do so, let us take a 
peep at Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Nares. They have 
been married about twelve years, and five little 
children have made their villa-residence all too 
small for them. Alfred has risen long since to 
a senior clerkship, and can afford to rent a 
larger house. But one necessary result of his 
rise was a residence at a foreign part for a couple 
of years on mercantile business. After a great 
deal of consideration, it was resolved that his 
wife and the two youngest children should 
accompany him, the other three being put to 
school. ; 

For Sophie, this arrangement had a peculiar 
charm; for she had often wished to revisit the 
land in which much of her childhood had been 
passed. But somehow, England by this time 
completely engrossed her heart, though she did 
not know it till she found herself rejoicing when 
the term of banishment drew to its close. 
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Once again in the old town of Playborough, 
endeared to her by its varied course of joys and 
trials, Sophie declared that she should never care 
to leave it again, unless, indeed, it were to pay a 
mournful visit to “ poor Estella.” 

“Ah!” sighed Alfred, as a vision of his 
sister’s former loveliness came over him, “ you 
may well say ‘poor Estella.’ I know no one in 
this world so much to be pitied. I often wonder 
how it was that your influence, which worked so 
well for Miss Power, was ineffectual with Ella.” 
This was not said in the least reproachfully, but 
somehow the little speech pained poor Sophie ; 
and, as she threw an inquiring glance at her 
husband, he saw that he had distressed her. “I 
know very well that the fault did not rest with 
you,” he said. “All that a friend could do in 
the way of example and advice you did; but I 
cannot imagine why she failed to be influenced.” 

“T think,” replied Sophie, “because others 
who mixed more with Estella than I did were 
continually drawing her in an entirely opposite 
direction ; and because——” (Here the speaker 
checked herself.) 

“ Because what ?” asked Alfred. 

“T was going to say that she was not free 
from a vanity, which made her bend to those 
who flattered her most.” 

“ Ah, yes; and made her gradually give up 
everything—even principle—to the one talent 
which was the chief cause of their adulation.” 

Mr. Nares had not been home many days 
before he called to see his old friends in Crow 
Lane; and we need hardly say that they rejoiced 
to welcome him back. After numerous inquiries 
for the health of his family, Bailey told him, 
with a sort of exultation, that he was about to 
remove into a better neighbourhood. “ This is 
such a miserable hole,” said he, “ that I think the 
sooner we take our children out of it the better.” 

“I’m not surprised to hear you say s0,” 
returned Alfred; “in fact, I have very often 
wondered at your remaining here so long. I 
was on the point of suggesting a move to you 
once, when it struck me that you might be 
doing more good by staying here. You know a 
reclaimed character sometimes has to do a work 
for God by shining as a light in a dark place.” 

“ Ay, sir ; and to the best of my power I awill 
do it, God helping me. But it wasn’t for that 


, I stayed here. I should never have thought 


myself fit to be a light to guide any poor wan- 
dering soul ; my own life has been so dark.” 
“Truly ; it is not becoming in a repentant 
sinner to set himself up for a guide of others ; 
but you may do much even unconsciously by 
_ influence: many a soul well-nigh wrecked 
y. your former example, may now be saved 
through the beacon-light of your changed life.” 


A faint smile crossed the poor man’s features, 
a smile which seemed to speak his thanks for 
this timely encouragement, when the door was 
opened and Bob walked in. His entrance put a 
stop to something that his father was on the 
point of saying; and Mr. Nares, fearing that he 
should delay the tea, rose up to leave. 

“You’ve heard, sir, that our Betsy’s going to 
leave us ?” remarked Mrs. Bailey. 

“No, I had not ; why you'll be lost without her.” 

“T shall, indeed, but she has found a good 
place at a young ladies’ school, leastways, Mr. 
Parkes has for her. You see, sir, times have 
been hard this winter, and we thought it best to 
send the girl to service, where, if she don’t earn 
more than at the factory-work, she’ll live a deal 
better than she ever could do at home.” 

“T think you're right,” replied Mr. Nares, 
“and now that Jane is grown up, you can spare 
Betsy better than you’ve been able hitherto.” 

“That’s true, sir, though I don’t doubt I shall 
miss her; for she’s a rare good ’un to work. It 
was she who first taught me—bless her heart— 
h6w to make our poor cottage inviting and 
home-like ; yet she was but a child at that time.” 

“Ah! you'd enough to put up with in those 
days, missus, with your wretched drunken 
husband,” put in Bailey; “but I humbly and 
heartily thank God that He has enabled me 
these many years to give up that horrid passion. 
It’s too true, that it brings a man down to the 
level of a beast.” 

“ Aye, and worse than a beast,” chimed in 
Alfred; “Ihave heard of you from time to 
time, Bailey, and have been thankful for the 
invariably satisfactory accounts.” 

“Tt’s mainly to you, sir, under God, that I 
owe my reformation. It’s the Total Abstinence 
that has done it.” 

“And prayer,” replied Mr. Nares. “Do you 
remember what Mr. Parkes and | told you about 
thrusting out the devil by prayer and fasting ?” 

“Yes, sir; I do. I’ve stored every word of it.” 

“Well, Bailey, we told you that the two 
should go hand-in-hand ; and my belief is, that 
you would not have remained a total abstainer 
if you had not strengthened yourself for the 
exercise by regular prayer. On that very night 
you began a regular system of humble, earnest, 
and heartfelt prayer; and in the power of a 
Redeemer who had Himself ‘ overcome,’ you also 
overcame your direful enemy.” 

“Thank God, I did. And, oh, may I never 
be drawn into that awful sin again !” 

A fervent “Amen” broke from the lips of 
Alfred and Mrs. Bailey. But Bob, who had 
placed himself in a chair against the wall, with 
his left elbow resting on the side-table, suffered 
a contemptuous smile to cross his sullen face. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY Pove. 


BY JOHN HARRIE WISE. 


“ Her heart was darken’d with his shadow! ”’—ByYRon. 


HE has lured him from me with 
her fair face, but he shall never 
call her wife—never ! ” 

Blanche De Leon was standing 
outside the house in the perfect 
>  heauty of a peaceful summer night. 
ye The shrubbery, growing in wild 

(38) beauty all around, concealed her from 

S: the two that she was watching—two 

"who, all unconscious that her dark eyes 
were fixed upon them, were standing in the 
shadows scarce twenty feet away. 

“Tt will be desolation for me when you are 
gone, Cecil. There is no other here that I care 
to call friend.” 

“No other? You forget. There is Blanche 
De Leon ?” 

“No. She hates me ; she would be glad if I 
were in my grave.” 

“You speak strangely, Edith. What mean 

ou?” 

“T will tell you; but come, it is growing 
late.” 

The two turned away. She heard no more. 

“So she suspects all. Well, my fair Edith, 
you were more watchful than I thought; but 
little do you dream that your own words have 
hastened the I must not think of this 
now.” 

Hours rolled on. Blanche De Leon had 
) entered her room, and was walking restlessly to 
f and fro ; at times her hand pressed to her fair 
brow as if a fever burned there. She crossed 
the room, and went to the open window. How 
calm and peaceful the world looked! And she! 
Ah, pitying Heaven! what a tumult was raging 
in her soul. 

“There is a time when this earth is a heaven, 
and that time the hour when we are clasped in 
the arms of the one we worship. In the days 
that are to come, she will look back to this night 
and wonder if it were not alladream. Never 
again shall she stand with Cecil Winthrop as she 
has stood to-night !” 

Blanche De Leon had been favoured of the 
gods—wealth, beauty, both were hers ; but love, 
for which she so hungered, was denied her. 

Handsome, dark-faced Cecil Winthrop cared 


not for her! 
“Cecil Winthrop returns to-day. Think what 











his feelings will be when he learns that five weeks 
ago the grave closed over you !” 

Blanche De Leon stood before the girl she 
hated, her dark eyes fixed upon her. 

Edith Westbrook made no reply. 

**T know my power,” Blanche continued. “ Ere 
a month has passed this idol of yours will be far 
more in love with me than he ever was with 
you.” 

“Never! He will scorn your passion. You 
need never, for one instant, think that he will 
link his fair name with yours, even if he never 
looks upon my face again!” 

A laugh, low and bitter, fell from Blanche De 
Leon’s lips. 

“We will see,” she said. “The hour will 
come when e 

‘“* What means this ?” 

The words were spoken, but not by Edith. A 
man’s tone, deep and hurried, fell upon the ears 
of the two fair women. Both looked instantly, 
and a glad cry burst from Edith. In the now 
open doorway, a man, dark and handsome, was 
standing. 

Blanche De Leon, her face ashen, stood frozen 
with the awfulness of the surprise. In an 
instant she realised all; and what an all it 
meant for her! For a moment she stood silent, 
gazing into the dark face of him she worshipped; 
then, in a voice strangely, awfully calm, she 
spoke : 

‘Tt means, that I have done more than most 
women would ever dream of. If you had loved 
me we could have been happier than the angels; 
and to win you there is nothing that I would 
not have done. But I have failed; and now, 
that you know me as I am, you will scorn, hate, 
and despise me. ‘A woman’s love is a strange 
thing, isn’t it, Cecil Winthrop?” Then she 
smiled; but such asmile! ‘“ For love of you I 
have done all this—risked all this,” she went on, 
in that awfully calm voice ; “and now I shall 
die. Cecil, farewell—and for ever !” 

She stood motionless for half a minute after 
the words had left her lips, her dark eyes still 
fixed upon him. It was a look such as a lost 
soul might give when glancing for the last time 
on all that could have made earth a heaven, and 
yet knowing that all was lost for ever. Then the 
hand of the wretched woman went to her bosom, 
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and a dagger gleamed for an instant in the dim 
light. 

“Cecil Winthrop, standing there and wondering 
if it were not all some strange, maddening 
dream, now sprung toward her. 

Too late ! 

Deep into her heart went the steel, driven 
with all the desperation of despair ; and the 
life-blood welled forth as, with one wailing cry, 
like a soul crossing the threshold of perdition, 
she sunk dead at his feet ! 

Beautiful—awfully beautiful—even in death 


she looked; and, if the two had lived a thousand 
years, that scene ‘they could never have forgotten ! 

Blanche! Poor lanche |! ! ¢ 

Years have 

Cecil Winthrop and his fair wife live on, 
tasting life’s choicest sweets. 

Often their memory wanders back to the time 
when Edith had been the prisoner of her whose 
wild, passionate life had ended so tragically 
in her victim's prison—dark-eyed, beautiful 
Blanche De Leon. 
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CHAPTERS ON THE “BENEDICITE.” 


(Continued from page 439.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Oh, ye sun and moon! bless ye the Lord ; praise 
Him, and magnify Him for ever.’ 


FyE spoke a little last time of the 
sun, but it is a subject on which 
volumes and volumes might be 
written, and still more be left to 
be said. Year after year new 
discoveries are being made by 

learned men, who love to think over 

these things, and each fresh thing 
which they find out fills them with more 
and more wonder. 

All light did not, in the first beginning of 
things, come from the sun, because we are told 
that God said, “ Let there be light, and there 
was light” three days before the sun was 
created. “Whence,” says a French writer, 
“did the light come before the creation of the 
sun? Why, it is easy to see that light can 
exist without the sun. When, at night you 
walk about in the streets, and when you go into 
the handsome shops, brilliantly lighted up by 
gas,’what is it that lights them ? Is it the sun? 
No, the sun has long set behind the hills. God 
has, then, sources of light other than the sun, and 
up to the fourth day of creation that light was 
floating through space, but that fourth day He 
gathered it into that great globe’’—we suppose 
it is nothing new to our young readers to be 
told that the earth goes round the sun, and not 
the sun round the earth—* round which our earth 






has never ceased to turn ever since—and which 
became our great lamp.” 

What causes the sun to shine? Perhaps you 
never thought of that—you have always so 
taken for granted that the sun does shine, and 
gives us all our light and heat, that you have 
never troubled yourself to think what cawsed 
the shining. God, as J have just told you, 
gathered together on the fourth day the light 
that was before floating through space, and put 
it into the sun; or rather, I should say, round 
the sun, for you wil! be surprised when I tell 
you that it is not the sun itself which gives us 
light, but the garment of bright vapours or 
mists in which it is wrapped. You will be still 
more astonished when I tell you that we never 
see the sun itself—all that meets our eyes being 
that bright garment of vapours. All that we 
see of the sun itself is a little peep here and 
there given us by what are called its spots. 
You may have seen those spots if ever you have 
tried for some time to look hard at the sun, 
until at last the dazzle has seemed to go off, and 


‘the sun has looked to you as a round ball with- 


out rays. Or if you have ever looked through 
a telescope, you will have seen the spots. Now 
those spots are just openings in the glowing 
garment of the sun, allowing us to see here and 
there its dark body. But what makes the gar- 
ment so bright ? and why does it never lose its 
brightness, but keep on shining as gloriously as 
when it first appeared to Adam and Eve? 

It is thought (indeed, I may say, known, for 
clever men have managed to make such wonder- 
fully strong telescopes, that though the sun is 
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ninety-three million of miles from the earth, they 
can make pictures of it as easily as a photo- 
grapher can take your likeness),—it is thought 
that the sun’s body is full of fire, which from 
time to time comes bursting out as it does from 
the burning mountains on our earth, Vesuvius, 
Etna, Hecla, and the rest. ,But the heat in the 
sun is far, far greater than that of any of the 
volcanoes or burning mountains of this world. 
So great is that heat as to melt the metals which 
are also in the sun—the iron, the zinc, the copper, 
and it is these melted metals which make the 
bright covering rownd the sun. Just think of 
how bright a mist made of all these melted metals 
must be, and then you will be the less surprised 
that the mist-robe of the sun should be such a 
shining garment. The mist and fogs we see 
over our earth are not by any means bright, for 
they contain water, but just think how brilliant 
melted copper, zinc and iron, must make the 
vapours. : 

Would you think it possible that violent storms 
should sweep across the sun ? It is so, however— 
awful storms, worse than any we have in our 
world. Ah, it is only in that happy country, 
beyond the stars, that there is everlasting rest 
and peace! But it would be a fine sight, if any 
one were there to see it, to watch the bright 
vapours swept about by the wind during those 
tempests. I have seen some dissolving views in 
which this wonderful thing is shown ; and the 
vapours, driven about, and tossed by the great 
winds, had almost the look of soft masses of 
beautiful feathers. It is these storms which 
cause the spots in the sun of which I have 
already told you; the vapours being driven 
about by the great winds, leave ball spaces upon 
the body of the sun, which look like dark patches 
on a light object, while, in reality, they are 
caused by the bright covering being here and 
there pushed aside from a dark one. The sun 
itself is probably smaller than it appears, as the 
bright vapour-garment is like a loose dress which 
doesn’t quite fit, being a little too large for the 
wearer. 

Sometimes the sun has what is called its 
* outbursts,” that is, the fires within it burst out 
and throw up the metals within. You have, 
perhaps, heard of “ meteoric stones,” or as some 
people call them, “ thunderbolts”—large masses of 
what looks like partly-burnt metal, which fall 
down from the sky sometimes, when there is 
thunder in the air. These are thrown from the 
sun, or some of the neighbouring stars, which 
are, you know, also seen during an “ outburst o— 
ugly presents from the sun to the earth, are they 
not ? and presents which are sent a pretty long 
way, when we consider that they have (when they 
do come from the sun) to travel a distance of 
ninety-three millions of miles. 

You may remember that in the Acts of the 
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Apostles, when St. Paul went to Ephesus, he 
found the people worshipping a heathen goddess, 
called Diana, and an image of her which the 
people declared to have come down from heaven, 


from Zeus or Jupiter, their god. There is 
great reason to suppose that that image was 
really a meteoric stone, which fell from the sun 
or some star in an “outburst,” and, being ve 
large, was afterwards shaped by the hand of 
man into a sort of rude statue of a woman. As 
it came down from the sky, the ignorant people 
of Ephesus thought that it came down from 
the heaven where they supposed their gods lived. 
But the sun sends down something better than 
meteoric stones. What should we do without its 
light, and how we should starve without its heat ! 
As the poem sometimes taught to very little 
children, says,— 


‘When he shines, our hearts revive, 
And all the plants rejoice and thrive.” 


There is such great heat in the sun that it is 
said twelve thousand millions of millions of 
coals would have to be burnt to produce such 
heat. There would be a bonfire—twelve thou- 
sand millions of millions of coals, would there 
not ? 

And here we come to rather a puzzling thing. 
It is that so many of the sun’s rays seem wasted. 
Not that anything God made is really wasted. 
He has His own use for all the works of His 
hands ; but it is calculated that only one ray in 
two hundred and thirty millions reaches our 
earth, so what becomes of all the others? Per- 
haps they give light and warmth to the dwellers 
in other worlds than ours, for we cannot believe 
that ours is the only inhabited one. Sir John 
Herschel, a most learned man in those matters, 
thought the sun itself was inhabited; but since 
his time, much has been found out as to the 
great inward heat of the sun which has shown it 
to be impossible (as far as we can judge) for 
anyone to live there. 

One cannot wonder that the ignorant heathen, 
knowing nothing of the true God, worshipped 
the sun. Under many names has he been 
worshipped in different countries—in countries 
no doubt copying from others, only giving 
different names to their gods of the sun: as 
Krishna in India ; as Phoebus Apollo in Greece ; 
as Baal in Syria; and other countries round 
the Holy Land; as Balder among the northern 
people, we are ourselves descended from ; and by 
other names in various old tales that were first, 
perhaps, merely, little parables, has our beautiful 
lamp, our useful and cheering fire, been wor- 
shipped, at least honowred. I dare say it seems to 
you very foolish to think of worshipping a thing, 
such as the sun, however beautiful and useful— 
more foolish even than it would have been to 
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worship a man or woman who could think and 
understand. I suppose that was felt even by 
the heathen themselves, since after a time we 
find that in almost all lands it grew to be the 
god or goddess of the sun and moon that was 
worshipped, not the sun or moon itself. You 
know it takes some time for sound to travel, 
which is the reason that we see the lightning 
before we hear the thunder. It has been 
reckoned that sounds from this world would 
take thirteen years and a half to travel the 
ninety-three millions of miles between the earth 
and the sun; so that, as some one says,* even if 
the sun could hear the prayers the heathen used 
to put up to him, it would take all that time for 
those prayers to reach the god; and, perhaps, 
after all that time, the persons who put them 
up would not wish to have the thing they had 
asked for, but would desire something quite 
different. We have a God who can see all the 
secrets of our hearts, and doesn’t need that we 
should speak with a loud voice that can be heard; 
for the least thought that we put up in our 
hearts, even if it is as short as “ Father, help!” 
will reach Him. We read of Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, that when she prayed for a 
son, she uttered no sound, but only just moved 
her lips, and yet was heard. But we can do 
more than that, if we only just think a prayer ; 
if we are earnest about it, our Father will hear 
and help us. But how many things do we wish 
for and even ask for, which even if we had 
them, we shouldn’t be really happier for; and 
might, long before thirteen years were over, wish 
we had never had? But are we not to ask God 
for everything we wish for? Yes, if we only 
ask Him to give it, if it is His will to do so. 
There is a beautiful collect which it is sometimes 
a good one to begin our prayers with, morning 
or evening. It is the one for the 16th Sunday 
after Trinity: ‘“ Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, 
be opened to the prayers of Thy faithful people ; 
and that they may obtain their petitions, make 
them to ask such things as shall please Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” If we ask 
God in those or other words to make us ask only 
what will please Him, we can never go wrong in 
our prayers, nor will “the thing prayed for 
come short of the prayer; as the hymn says. 
We can never be wrong in asking for God’s 
Holy Spirit, and to be made good, and that 
other people may be made good and happy. 

To return to the sun—God’s people in ancient 
times, the Children of Israel, the Jews, never 
worshipped the sun, or moon, except when they 
were led by the bad example of the heathen 
people round them. Worship of the sun seems 
to have gone on in Jerusalem, even in the 
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courts of God’s Temple ; for we are told in the 
11th verse of the xxii. chapter of the 2nd of 
Kings, that horses dedicated to the sun were 
kept in a stable in the very entrance of God’s 
house. The people of Israel and Judah seem, 
too, to have copied their heathen neighbours, by 
setting up statues or pillars (which in the 
margin of the Bible are called “ sun-images”’). 
It seems most likely that they set up these 
images or pillars in honour of the sun, and 
then, as time went on, were so stupid as to 
worship them. 

The name Pharaoh, given to the kings of 
Egypt one after another, meant “the Sun,” 
which reminds us of the Indian kings of Peru, 
in South America, who used to be called 
* Incas,” which means “Children of the Sun.” 
The words for sun, moon, and stars, in their 
language, Hebrew, had nothing to do with 
worship, but were plain descriptions—such as 
we might use—for instance, they called the sun 
by a name meaning ,“‘the fire yonder;” the 
moon, “the white, or the yellow thing ;” and 
the stars, “ the vownd things.” The moon has 
been almost if not quite as much worshipped as 
the sun, for though she gives less light and no 
warmth, she is even more lovely than the other 
“great light,” and by shining at night, helps 
people in a way they notice more than in the 
daytime, when we are so used to its being light 
that we don’t often think what danger we 
should be in if it were dark. Besides, the sun 
being always full, and the moon only so once a 
month, beginning with a little narrow half- 
round of light, and going back again to that 
after it has deen full, causes seeing its full light 
to be a pleasure we too seldom have to be tired 
of. I suppose all my readers know that the 
reason of the moon’s changes is her turning 
round the earth just in the same manner as we 
turn round the sun. At certain times the earth 
coming between the moon and the sun prevents 
her getting the sun’s light upon her, because we 
know that nearly, if not quite all her light 
comes from the sun. The hymn says: 

‘* All her glory, all ber glow, 
She borrows from the sun.” 
But I believe that has now been proved to be 
not strictly true, for she has a /itt/e light of her 
very own, though as far as we are concerned, it 
is as if she wholly depended on the sun for it. 

Next time I will tell you some more about the 
moon, and will translate you from a Swedish 
book some interesting facts about it. Meantime 
may we not learn from the poor heathen who 
worshipped the sun and moon, a lesson,—to 
value these glorious gifts of God, to be thankful 
for them, and to think, if they are so wonderful 
what must not their Creator be ? 


(To be continued.) 
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SEASONABLE DELICACY — 


FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


ROWN & PoLson's GoRN FLOUR 


AS CUSTARD, BLANC MANGE, BAKED PUDDING, Etc., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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tions, Bazaars, and Family Libraries. The Hig fier“ Christian’ Life: ee 

PARCEL No. 1. Published rdman . . 
Exeter Hall and its Associations 3s. Gd. 
D. L. Moody and His Work. Rev. at Light from Heaven. The Rev. + Geo. 

W. H. Daniel j 3s. 6d. Maunder 6a 
Loving Counsels. Rev.T.Vores . 3s. 6d. 5 — id 
Bow: eer Won by England a The above dees ia. 30s. 

ev. vil ie. Ss. Od. a ema eee eee 
Young Men of Boripture. Rev J. PARCEL No. 3. 

Hiles Hitchens, _. 8s. 64. Profitand Loss. Mrs. E.R. Pitman. 5s. Od. 
Bristles and Brooms. . j M. Nettie and Kate. F. L. N. 5s. Od. 

Mathews, D.D. 2s. 64a. Clara Maynard, or the True and 
Our Family Pledge Boo 2s. Od. the False. W.H.G.Kingston. . 3s. 64d. 
ba age trom, | 2a Lite of J qvinian ; a Tale of Early Rome. 

Christ. 6s. Od. . H.G. Hingston . Ss. 64. 
Life of Rt. Hon. W Ww: E Gladstone. ls. Od. Litile iby 54 tle. Rev. D. P. Morgan, 

Life of P. P. B ; ls. Od. ‘ 3s. 64d. 
Holly Bough. "her. J. J. Wray. ls. Od. Dazzied. ATale. “A. E. Evans . 3s. 6d. 
Heart Melodies. 2 Hyman with New Facts upon All Subjects. . 2s. 6d. 

Music. gitaete 5 ls, Oa. Homes of Old English riters. 

: ays are eae ev. S. W. Christophers. hee” 3s. 64. 

The above Parcel, 10s. 30s. The above Parcel, 10s. 30s. 


Only a tits Paroel sent on the above Terms, but two can be 
had fer £1, or the three for £1 10s. 


As this is a very rare offer, we urge intending purchasers to order at once, to prevent disa ae. 


The Parcels will be despatched in the order in which they are received. Cheques or P.O, 


payable ta 


LILE & FAWCETT, PUBLISHERS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, F.C. 





= 37 for a SQUARE or UPRIGHT ROSEWOOD 
Z s PIANOFORTE with stool, book and music. 

5 om Suly 10 S: an Eight Stop, Sub-bass and Octave-Coupler ORGAN.-@a 

Chapel Organs, £13.10s. Pipe Organs, £20, Other Bargains fully de- 

= % 7 | scribed in Iustrated Catalogue, which is sent free, with full particular. 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME, 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U, S. America. 














> (sournwann) aan 


























FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE -GOODALL’S 


Household Recipes, OUSTARD POWDER, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, FOR MAKING 


& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for Delicious Custards Without Higss, 


rh y rill be present ith , p 
postage, when you will be presented with a In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth and 
Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 


fully illustrated, called Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 


8 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
§ implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 


recommend it to housekeepers generally as a use- 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


AND HOUSEHOLD. SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and 1s. each. 
sspsmiaattahitn Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


“ The book embraces a wide field of useful- ° x 
shin” Diritiah "isiidininen ' i Yorkshire Reli sh. 
“Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”— 7he THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Rock. Sold everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 13., & 2s, each. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. | Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C@., LEEDS. 


SEDDON BYVONDERKY n FOR LADIES 


DRESSES 
VELv ET E 3 NS M ANCHESTER 


TO BE HAD 

WIER © EWIS’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufac- 

turers of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now known all 

over the world as the ‘BON MARCHE” VELVETEENS. They 
T are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 

ra If a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S 

will give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost of mz aking 

; and trimming. ‘The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and 

Samples § Price all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality 

Lists Free Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. 

pial , a yard. LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these 

Velveteens themselves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give 

{ BEER LANE them) to the public for 2s.a yard. LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for 

Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to 

judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, 

Gt. Tower St., praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for patterns on 

LONDON, E.C an ordinary post-card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders value 2os. 

. pas iti and upwards, to any address in the United Kingdom. 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply immediately. LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 



































IT IS NOT CLAIMED, LIKE 
IT IS FOR MOST PATENT 
MEDICINES, THAT 


PRICE’S RHEUMATIC OILS 
bas | os WILL CURE A BROKEN 
MER 


fa HEART, OR RESTORE A 


LOST LIMB, BUT THAT IT | ae 
WILL MOST CERTAINLY | faa BPA ACKNOWLEDGED THROUGHOUT THE i 
GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF, AND ULTIMATE a WORLO pi Ug SAFEST AND 
CURE IN THE MOST ADVANCED CASE OFIf 
RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, ETC., ETC., |i 
IS A FACT. 
Price 2/9 per bottle, of all Chemists in the 
World, through BARCLAY & SONS, 

















95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. iL "sou BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS —y THE WORLD: 











LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury {quare, London, E.C. 











